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WORE FOR NOVEMBER, NORTH AND WEST. 


Oxe of the first ard most important pieces of work 
to be attended to this month, is to repair your dwell- 
ing and make all snug for the cold winter that will 
surely come upon all who dwell north of latitude 
forty degrees. Hundreds, aye thousands, of families 
are now living in new log cabins, —— of which 
have not been “‘ daubed,” that is, the cracks plastered 
with mud or mortar! Donot wait anotherday. Make 
your houses warm, comfortable, healthy, and your 
wife and children happy. Do not neglect to provide 
them with winter clothes and shoes, before the 
ground freezes. It is cruel and wicked to neglect 
this. 

Wow Secure Potatoes and Turnips.—This can 
always be done in heaps, if carefully covered. 
Smooth off a spot of ground from which the water 
will drain and make a round pile of thirty bushels. 
The best covering in the world is clean, bright, 
sound, rye straw.! Commence at the bottom and 
put it up and down straight and six or eight inches 
thick. Now earth up two thirds of the length and 
put on another layer, the buts resting on the dirt. 
Cover well; and your roots will surely keep. 

Provide Winter Quarters for Stock.—Do not neg- 
lect this. Upon the point of humanity and economy, 
domestic animals should be sheltered. At least, 

ive them sheds,: or some place where they can 

reak off the sweeping blasts from the north. 


Put up Hogs to Fatten.—This should have been 
done last month, or, in fact, in September, just as 
soon as the corn was hard enough to pick for them. 
In truth, it is poor economy to let hogs run out at 
all. Do not put them in the mud two feet deep. 


_ Set out Fruit Trees—As you value health, long 
life, and smiling friends, do not let the winter set in 
til] this is done. If you cannot set them out, get 


them home from the nursery and bury the roots in 
garden mould and keep them till spring. Do not 
say you “don’t know where to get them.” Send 
your orders to us, if you cannot do better, and 
we will see that you are supplied by an honest 
nurseryman. 

Guard against Fires.—This advice is for the 
western prairies, where, at this season, much fene- 
ing, hay, and grain is consumed by the sweeping 
fires, every year. : 

Fall Plowing.—If you have leisure, before the 
ground freezes, do not forget that one day of 
a now is worth two next spring—breaking 
prairie land always excepted. . 

Get Your Sleds Ready.—Never put this off till 
snow comes. There will be some rainy days in 
November, and some long evenings that might be 
profitably devoted to preparing to take advantage. 
of the first hour of sledding that comes. 


Get up Wood.—Do not let the first snow storm 
find you without a stick at the wood pile, or rather 
where it ought to be. 

Go to Mill, while you can, and not put it off till 
the ground is about half frozen. Above all, do not 
borrow. s 


Look out for a Winter School, and be sure that 
you have a good one. To do this, you must have 
a good school house. You can seldom get a good 
teacher to go into a miserable, old, rickety school 
house, nora cold log cabin; and if he does, he cannot 
teach your children to any advantage. There is 
such an idea of discomfort associated with the 

lace that they cannot learn. And, finally, do not 
orget this month to organize a club, to visit 
round among all the farm houses during the 
winter, and talk over matters concerning your 
immediate interests; and if any one has dise 
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covered anything that he thinks will benefit his 
neighbor, make it known. 

Recollect it is almost time to renew your sub- 
scription to the Agriculturist and that next year we 


are going to make it better and better. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER, SOUTH. 

Tuts is a busy month in all the cotton and sugar 
states. As the laborers are proverbially careless, 
we bespeak most earnestly the attention of masters 
and managers to keep a sharp look out for fire. In 
no other way can you be assured against the entire 
destruction of a whole crop. Use no other light 
about the gin house, than a wire-gauze lamp. Have 
your gins provided with ‘ water boxes” that pre- 
vent all danger from friction. In a few years, you 
will be able to buy gins that are superior to the 
Whitney gin, and entirely free from danger of tak- 
ing fire. They are already invented. , 

Cotton Presses. —Have you ever thought that the 

resses now in general use are not what they should 
Be? There are better ones. Look to it. Wecan 
cite you to one planter, (Col. Hampton, of S. C.,) 
whose bales never need re-pressing. It would cost 
you no more to do them right, in the first place, than 
it does to make the miserable heey you now 
do. Then how much you would save! 

Cotton Baskets.—W hat are you going to do when 
all your basket timber is exhausted, as it soon will 
be? in fact is, in some places? Will you send 
north for them? Well, we can supply you; but 
you had better plant and grow timber—the osier 
willow, for instance. Look to it this month. 

Cotton Seed.— Do not neglect this all-important 
matter. Look what the “ Prouty or Hogan seed” 
has come to from careful selection. There is no 
need for you to pay “a dime a seed,” to get a good 
article, if you will only select it yourself, a few 
years. 

Feeding Stock on Pea Fields.—This is the month 
more than all others that cattle and hogs die from 
eating peas. Be careful and feed your hogs well 
with corn or salt slops, before turning them in. 
Salt and feed your cattle well. Do not turn hungry 
cattle upon fresh pea vines. If you have not hogs 
enough this year to make your,meat, look out now 
for a supply, before they are put up to fatten. You 
can raise pork better than you can buy it with 
cotton. 

Fruit Trees.—-Do not forget that this is the best 
month in the year to order fruit trees from the 
north. Don’t try for a great assortment, but just a 
few of the choicest kinds. Col. Carter and Dr. 
Cloud, of Macon county, Alabama, have growing 
upon their farms, a native winter apple, that is 
perhaps superior to any other. It is worthy of 
notice at the south. It is probable that Dr. 
Philips, of Hinds county, Mississippi, also has it; 
at any rate, he has got the best assortment of 
fruit trees in the south that we know anything 
about. 

Provide for Winter.—Although you live in the 
“sunny south,” we have seen some very chilly 
blasts among your cotton bales and sugar hogs- 
heads. Therefore, provide for winter. Some of 
you live in houses no better than they should be, 
and some of your people would live entirely out 
doors if their masters did not make them build 





themselves houses. So,-as you have done pick- 
ing cotton, or ought to be this month, in al] the 
northern parts of cottondom, go to work and fix up 
for winter. Make Old Jo daub up the cracks in 
in his house, and he won’t complain so much of 
rheumatism next winter. Send Long Jim to top 
out Old Aunt Katy’s chimney, and you won’t hear 
the children in the nursery squall so much. The 
plantation hands are proverbially careless. You 
know they won’t fix up themselves, so you must 
make them, and we must make you. Go and ‘see 
Col. Hampton, and some others we could name, and 
get a pattern for negro houses. This is the month 
north and south, to provide for winter. — 
nenlinenmant: 
FAIR AT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTIOUT. 

Tus was one of the most extraordinary agri- 
cultural shows of the present year. Fairfield 
county has long been noted for containing a popu- 
lation of old-fashioned farmers, who have continued 
to improve their farms just as their fathers did be- 
fore them, and whom, it was thought, nothing could 
arouse to take an active part in any of the efforts 
that a few have made to sustain an agricultural 
society. The effort had nearly died out, until, by 
some lucky chance, P. T. Barnum, Esq., became 
enlisted in the good cause, and at once determined 
that Fazr-tield county should have a Fair that would 
awaken her from her lethargy. And as it is well 
known that whatever he undertakes will be done, 
you may be assured that this county never saw 
such aturn out upon any similar occasion. The 
moral effect _ an agricultural community, of 
these great holidays for the farmers, and all their 
household, I need not discuss now, as it is a self- 
evident fact to all observers. 

The efforts made by Mr. Barnum to. awaken 
public attention to the importance of this fair, and 
to get up such a show as would make it interesting, 
as well as useful, are well worthy the example of 
those who are solely engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Judging from the great crowd in attendance, 
there is no doubt but such an interest is awakened 
as will never sleep. For two days and the 
intervening evening, the two large halls of exhibi- 
tion were crowded to excess; but whether the 
greatest curiosity was to see the “smallest produc- 
tion of Fairfield county,” or not, is uncertain, as 
amoung the rest of the productions upon exhibition, 
was that most wonderful and celebrated human 
being in the, world, known as “General Tom 
Thumb !” - 

The quantity of agricultural products exhibited, 
was altogether too small for such a county as this; 
and such as were there, were shown to great disad- 
vantage ; because they were brought in at so late 
an hour that it was impossible to have them arranged 
inorder. This is greatly ‘“ to a want of interest 
upon the part of farmers. They do not come as 
honorable competitors for premiums, nor even with 
a strong desire to do all in their power to make up 
a show of the products of their farms, that shall do 
honor to the county, but merely to gratify curiosity 
and see what somebody else has to show. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions in the 
hall was the great display of implements from the 
New-York Agricultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen 
& Co., which were all brought in and properly 
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“arranged the day before, as everything should be, 


and consequently excited and gratified a very exten- 
sive curiosity. Among the rest, the “ folding ladder,” 
(see cut, p. 318 of the current volume,) seemed to 
attract general interest. The sausage cutters and 
stuffers, and thermometer churns, also, drew much 
attention. The eagle plows were much admired, 
and took the first premium at the plowing match. 
I understand that the society have awarded to 
A. B. Allen & Co. a twenty-five dollar premium, 
and a diploma, which is certainly a very high com- 
pliment, as it was larger than any other given. 

Munson & Co., of New Haven, also exhibited 
agrieultural implements. Some fifty of the minor 
premiums were given in agricultural books, instead 
of money, as always should be the case. 

The show of stock was rather too small, and 
some of the best of that, from New-Haven county, 
among which Mr. Bishop had some very good 
animals. 

The address of Mr. Barnum, President of the 
society, and who;is much better known as the pro- 
prietor of the American Museum, at New York, 
than as an agriculturist, was one of the very best 
of the season ; for it was plain talk, and just such 
talk as farmers ought to hear and appreciate. The 
speaker did not hesitate to tell a good joke upon 
himself about his own farming, which he thought 
might benefit his hearers. ee 

n point of cash receipts, I presume that no agri- 
cultural fair in the state of Connecticut ever equalled 
this. It will not fall much short of $700; and if 
continued in the same spirit that actuated those 
engaged in this, when the whole of those 
deeply interested shall lend their assistance, it will 
become the ‘‘Great Connecticut Fair,” instead of a 
county af-fair.: I shall expect rivalry, next year, 
between our Bridgeport and New-Haven friends, 
both of whom I foe to be able to visit during 
their great anniversary exhibition of the fruits of a 
well-tilled soil. 

During the plowing match, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, a crowd listened to an 
excellent address by Judge Pond. Afterwards, 
Solon Robinson, the agile mar agent of Messrs. 
A. B. Allen & Co., was called for, and amused the 
audience for half an hour, if he did not instruct 
them. . 

It was extremely gratifying to the writer to find 
so large a number of ladies in attendance, and many 
of them taking a deep interest in the exhibition. 
[ perceived that the committees distributed premiums 
among them, with a liberal hand. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that officers of 
societies correspond with each another, and fix the 
times in different counties, so as not to conflict. 
This will give an opportunity for a general sys- 
tem of visiting. Let every farmer and mechanic 
annually bring to the meetings of the society, the 
result of their experience, the past year, and compare 
notes with others, and all will gain knowledge— 
always advaffcing toward human perfection. In 
this all are inferested. 

I cannot close without a hint to the railroad com- 
panies that they should adopt the same policy o 
the New-York railroads, and carry all stock and 
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increase the produce of the country, promotes their 
interest. [ think merchants me hotel keepers 
should make liberal subscriptions in aid of these 
fairs, as they certainly add greatly to their wealth, 
OBSERVER. 
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Tuts was held, agreeably to announcement, at the 
spacious rooms, and adjoining premises, of Castle 
Garden. The general display of fabrics, manufac- 
turing implements, fruits, field and garden products, 
&c., nearly equalled preceding exhibitions, and, in 
some respects, much exceeded them. In some of 
the ene of woolen and cotton goods, there 
were fewer specimens than have often been shown, 
but such as we saw were of superior quality. 

There was a very handsome display of cocoons, 
reeled silks, and various manufactured articles, in- 
cluding several specimens of handkerchiefs, vest- 
ings, satins, &c. The India-rubber goods were 
particularly abundant and varied, among which, we 
noticed boots, buoys, boats, buckets, jugs, and 
wash bowls. There were some beautiful samples 
of glass ware from several establishments in this 
vicinity, and so tasteful and elegant were most of 
the articles, that we think the most refined or criti- 
cal taste need not look beyond the Atlantic for arti- 
cles, either of ornament or utility, for their tables 
or sideboards. There were many splendid speci- 
mens of American cutlery, pr in construction 
and finish to the best imported. And, indeed, in 
some departments af this branch, especially in 
tailor’s shears, we have for many years supplied 
the choicest article used in England and some other 
parts of Europe. 

We were particularly gratified with beautiful 
specimens of American cast steel from the Adiron- 
dack Iron Works. There was wire from the same 
establishment of great toughness and flexibility, and 
some of extreme fineness, wrought by a new pro- 
cess. The ore and anthracite coal are thrown to- 
gether in a puddling furnace, from which it is deli- 
vered in the bloom, ready for rolling or hammerin 
into bars or bolts, of any size or form, whether o 
the most massive shafts or anchors, railroad bars, 
or the finest wire. Other wires of similar ap- 
pearance and quality were shown by J. B. Gas- 
coigne, of this city. 

everal steam engines were in operation on the 
premises, some of them of beautiful finish; and 
among them, two small rotary machines. But we 
did not observe any compactly arranged for fatm- 
ing purposes. This is a farm tmplement, long 
since adopted in England, where it is made to con- 
tribute largely to the operations of the farm. It 
is a desideratum in American implements which we 
hope soon to see adopted. The engine can be pur- 
chased for half the sum its equivalent in horses 
will cost; its fuel need not be one fourth the ex- 
pense of their feed, and the cost of engineer and 
repairs will bear even a less ratio to the groom’s 
and farrier’s bills. These estimates are based upon 
a small, properly-arranged engine, rated at three 


f}or four-horse power, but which really hasa capa- 
city ofdouble that number of animals. They re+- 
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chine renders attention to it scarcely necessary be- 


yond making the fire and ee the machinery. 
The display of farming implements, plows, &c., 


generally, was good; but we saw little that was 
new or improved. A tilting wagon, with a sliding 


body placed on four wheels, which is easily run 


back by a small lever, for the purpose of dumping 


a load, is an old invention, which may be advan- 
tageously used in many cases. Presses for hay, 
cotton, oil, and cider, were also shown, and each, 
both of Bullock’s and Dick’s patent, well adapted 
to the object. Excellent forcing and lifting steam 
pumps were exhibited, suited for irrigating rice or 
other lands, supplying manufactories or villages 
with water, or draining mines. 
The vegetable products, and fruits, were excel- 
lent of their kind; and several lots of seed corn, 
wheat, roots, squashes, &c., were shown, possess- 
ing rare merits. The grapes were by far the most 
imposing of the fruits. The choicest of the foreign 
kinds are now extensively grown among us, by 
adopting the conservatory or green house, where 
the vines are simply placed under glass, without 
the addition of heat. By this arrangement, the sun 
is admitted, while frosts and the cold air are ex- 
cluded. This gives an additional six or eight 
weeks of the growing season to the grape, both in 
spring and autumn, and is fully equivalent to a pro- 
longed season and a higher temperature. We have 
only to adopt this comparatively economical sys- 
tem of graperies to multiply this delicious fruit to 
an indefinite extent. : 
Cattle Show.—This took place on the 10th and 
11th of October, at Madison Cottage, 25th street. 
The weather, unfortunately, was stormy, and, in 
consequence of this, many animals did not make 
their appearance, which were expected. The show 
of horses was quite indifferent; that of cattle bet- 
ter than last year, embracing the usual variety of 
Durham, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, and their 
various crosses. The sheep, though few, were 
uncommonly good. We would mention particu- 
Jarly the large French Merinos of Mr. Collins, and 
the superb Cotswolds of Mr. Hallock. Mr. Stick- 
ney, and some others, made a fine display of the 
beautiful Suffolk pigs. A cross of these on the 
large, white hog of the Hudson River, are just the 
thing for the farmer. Mr. Love exhibited a few 
good Berkshires, which, in their dark, glossy coats, 
were quite attractive.. The poultry was not nume- 
rous. Dr. Field had some very choice Dorkings. 
We wish the institute could afford to give larger 
and more numerous premiums at their annual cattle 
shows, as this would greatly increase the number 
and quality of the animals exhibited. There is 
material enough in the country bordering the city, 
to make a good display, if breeders were only bet- 
ter encouraged to come out with their stock ; and 
we think this would be the best system to pursue 
to promote sales, as the assortment now is so small, 
_ that few from abroad are tempted to make their 
appearance as purchasers. 
* During the weeks the fair was kept open, there 
was a continuous throng of delighted visitors, and 
we are glad to Jearn the receipts have been propor- 
tionate to the zeal and aalineuns that has con- 
trolled the institute, through its present able board 


FARRIERY. 

-* Case 1.—Last spring, [ had a fine new-milch cow 
which was regularly stabled. I had had her stall, 
with others, filled with muck, in which was much 
frost, and then covered with litter. I presume the 
cold, wet muck caused her to have an inflammation 
of the udder. The first intimation I had of it was 
just before bed time and therefore, I could not send 
for a cattle doctor nor for medicine, without much 
inconvenience. I therefore proceeded to my library 
to consult several works I had on farriery, but was 
disappointed in finding that there was not a single 
course pointed out that I could follow; for all the 
remedies used were such as no person could easily 
get in an emergency. I was, therefore, obliged to 
follow my own feeble judgment in such matters. 

I had the cow held firmly by the horns and nos- 
ils, which was necessary ; bor her bag was very 
much swollen, hot, and tender. A person stood 
behind her, and bathed her bag with warm water, 
and then lubricated the parts with warm hog’s 
lard ; then she was partially milked and her bag 
again bathed, and so continued bathing and milk- 
ing until she was milked clean, and her bag was 
soft and pliable. The milk, at first, was curdy, and 
much blood was mixed with it. I directed she 
should be well bedded, and have hay and water 
only, and that in small quantities. The next morn- 
ing, she was milked without much difficulty, and 
afterwards regularly, and has not since suffered the 
least from the above cause. 

piss, at her first litter. 
there was a large pro- 


Case 2.—A sow had five 
I found, that, after pigging, 

trusion which proved to be a part of the vagina, 
and the bladder inverted. I replaced them, and 
took several stitches in the external parts, but the 
after pains were so great that the tumor was forced 
through the smallest opening. I, therefore, con- 
cluded to let her alone ; but she seemed to suffer 
so much, and was failing so rapidly, having fre- 
quent rigors, and had such a pale, miserable, ap- 
pearance, besides, maggots were revelling in the 
parts, that I concluded to make short work of it. I 
enclosed the whole mass in a ligature, and then 
cut it off. I found 1 had the bladder, uretus, &c., 
and of course, expected my patient must die; but 
she improved, became able to go around, eat well, 
and the color of her snout and ears were as natural 
as ever. She was able, too, to nurse her pigs, but 
I was very sorry to find, one day, that she had died 
during my absence from home. I was told that 
}she was injured by a cow, which caused her death, 
which, for my reputation’s sake, as a pig doctor, I 
hope was the case. 

Poughkeepsie, September, 1849. 
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A ProriTaBLe Peacu Orcuarp.—In 1845, Henry 
Cornell, three miles southwest of Newburgh, set 
out 475 peach trees upon four acres of land, having 
a gentle slope to the southeast. The soil is some- 
iat clayey, well mixed with broken stone. The 
cost of the trees when set out was $46. In 1847, 
he sold 100 baskets of peaches, holding a trifle over 
three pecks each, for $100. In 1848, he sold 200 
baskets for $100. In 1849, he sold 599 baskets, 
which, including the plums from a row of trees 
along two sides of the orchard, brought $650, net- 
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ting $575 for the crop this year ! 
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IMR. MORRIS’ SALE OF STOOK. 

Tuis sale came off, as advertised, at Mount 
Fordham, on the 13th of October. We got there 
at one o’clock, P. M., and found the animals tied 
up at convenient distances for inspection, in rows, 
along the north and west sides of the lawn, in 
front of the house. They were in fine condition, 
and presented a highly gratifying sight to the lovers 
of improved stock. Upwards of one hundred and 
fifty gentlemen had already assembled, and were ex- 
amining the stock with marked attention. Sufficient 
time for this being given, Mr. Morris invited the 
company into his elegant mansion, toalunch. This 
was set out in the large dining room, and being 
choice and abundant, the company partook of it 
with no little gusto. When finished, all adjourned 
again to the lawn, and the sale commenced. The 
bidding was spirited, and nearly forty head were 
disposed of in about an hour and a half. The 
highest price obtained for cows was $92.50; for 
heifers, $80. The average price per head was 
neatly $60. When we consider that most of the 
animals put up were a cross of the shorthorn on 
the Dutch, and that this was the first attempt of 
Mr. Morris at a public sale, we think the bids 
tolerably fair; though we doubt whether any one 
in this vicinity, could afford to breed such stock at 
these prices. But we must hope for an improve- 
ment hereafter ; for we are confident, as the stock 
becomes known, it cannot but be appreciated by 
the farmer, and be sought for with avidity. 

The sale was well got up, and the whole thing, 
so far as we have heard, proved highly satisfactory 
to the gentlemen present. The animals were put 
up at a price named in the catalogue, and if this 
was bid, or anything over, it was knocked down to 
a real purchaser. No bidding-in was allowed. 
This is the true method to pursue, and we are sat- 
isfied that such sales have only to be conducted in 
a strictly honorable way, to ensure their being well 
attended hereafter, and that they will result to the 
mutual satisfaction of both buyer and seller. 


seceminiinaiiions 
VALUE OF BERKSHIRE SWINE. 

A CORRESPONDENT from New Jersey thus writes 
us: ‘ Some years since, I had a very fine stock of 
Berkshire hogs, but from neglect and other causes, 
they have entirely disappeared, since which, I have 
not enjoyed the luxury of a good ham on my own 
table; I am fully satisfied they have been more 
sinned against than sinning, and am desirous of 
procuring a few for breeders, but know not where 
to apply for information except to yourselves.” 

The above is just what we told the public over 
aud over again, several years ago, would soon be 
the complaint, when the demand for this breed “of 
swine began to subside, and they were rejected for 
some new-fangled notion. Taking everything into 
consideration, we think the Berkshire the best 
farmer's hog ever raised in this country. A large 
western pork packer, just returned from a six 
months’ tour, in Great Britain and Ireland, informs 
us that he has now got to commence growing a 
herd of Berkshire swine before he can have a pro- 
per mixture of lean and fat in his pork to suit the 
English market. He also wants lean hams, which 
he can find nowhere so perfect as in Berkshire 


pigs 





SOUTHERN TOUR.OF SOLON ROBINSON. 

Mr. R. left New York, the last of October, on 
another tour for the south. He will be in Dela- 
ware and Maryland till the 15th of November, and 
in the mean while, can be written to at Baltimore. 
From the. 15th of November till the 1st of Decem- 
ber, he will be in Virginia, and during this time al] 
letters should be directed to him at Richmond. 
From the Ist to the 15th of December, he will be 
in North Carolina; while there, please to address 
him at Raleigh. From the 15th of December to 
the 1st of January, he will be in South Carolina ; 
and, while in that state, he can be addressed at 
Charleston. Thence he will probably make a rapid 
tour via Savannah, Augusta, and Columbus, in 
Georgia, to Tallahasse, Florida, at which place he 
will probably arrive about the 15th of January. ,It 
is his intention to spend one month in Florida, and 
while there will receive letters at Tallahasse. From 
thence, about the 15th of February, he will set out 
on his return north. The line of his route home 
will be given our readers in due time hereafter. 

Mr. Robinson’s object in travelling is, to procure 
and disseminate agricultural information. For this 
purpose, he will visit the most highly cultivated, 
and improved farms and plantations on his route, and 
give the details of his observations in our columns. 

.We are much obliged to our numerous warm- 
hearted southern friends, for the kind and hospita- 
ble reception they gave Mr. Robinson last winter, 
and for their generous appreciation of the objects 
of his visit. We trust that this second tour will be 
no less agreeable to him than was the first, and 
that all who feel interested in his travels, will 
again tender him such assistance as may be required 
to successfully carry out the objects of his visit. 

Mr. Robinson will continue to act as agent for 
the Agriculturist, and will have a supply of afew 
choice agricultural books for sale; he is also em- 
_ to take orders for the Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store of A. B. Allen & Co., and 
we will be responsible for any money paid over to 
him for account thereof, the same as if paid to our- 
selves. 

Early next spring, Mr. Robinson will commence 
a northern tour, and the remainder of the year 1850 
will be principally passed in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. The particu- 
lars of this route we will endeavor to give as early 
as the March or April number. 


- Cost or Tue EncuitsH Herp Boox.—In answer 
to several inquiries relative to the cost of the Eng- 
lish Herd Book, we would state that the 1st, 2d, 
and 3d volumes are now reprinted. These form 


two volumes, and cost £2 12s. 6d. 
Vol. 4, costs R ‘ ‘ sere 
“5 + «  fapee 
“6 . ‘a Qo geet 
“7, « ~ « .« 90gee 
“og ou . 6 -« * HHEKE 

£8 8 O 


At the present rate of exchange, the work, com- 
plete, would come at $42. The duties are 10 per 
cent. ad valorem, and the booksellers’ charges about 
10 per cent. more, making the whole cost, delivered 
in New York, about $50. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
OF OHIO. 


* Tne recent Report of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, enables us to ascertain very nearly the 
- average prices of staple products of that state. 
The following are those of corn, wheat, oats, and 
hay,.in ten of the southern counties :— + 

Indian corn, ~*. . $0.24 per bushel. 


Wheat, . , . 0.704 do. 
Oats, é , . O83 do. 
Hay, 5.50 per ton. i 


Taking the average product of good land, this 
gives the value of an acre of corn at $14.40; of 
an acre of wheat at $12; an acre of oats, $9; and 
an acre of hay, $11, in Southern Ohio. 

The following are the prices in ten of the central 
counties :— 

Indian corn, 


° . $0.26 per bushel 
Wheat, . ° : 


0.79 do. 
Oats, ° 0.19 do. 
Hay, ° 4.50 per ton. 


This table shows that, in these counties, the price 
of corn is 2 cents, and of wheat 9 cents more than 
in the ten counties above; while that of oats is 3 
cents per bushel, and hay $1 per ton less than in 
said counties. This is caused by the relative 
proximity of the northern and southern markets. 

Let us now take ten counties in the north of 
Ohio to compare by— 

Indian corn, ° 
Wheat, . . 0.94 do. 

Oats, ° ° +2 ee. 

Hay, ~~.” . _. 4.62 per ton. 

A comparison of the three sections of the state, 
as above, gives the following general result :— 


. $0,33 per bushel. 


Articles, South. Middle. North. 
Indian corn, $0.24 $0.26 $0.33 
Wheat, 0.70 * 0.79 0.94 
Oats, 0.22 az .019 0.22 
Hay, ai 5.50 4.50 4.62 


*‘ Comparing these results with the natural adap- 
tation of the soils,” says the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, ‘we arrive at the commercial reason why 
the different parts of the state are remarkable for 
the different staples.” oa 

~  DUTCHESS-COUNTY FAIR. 

" Tuts was held at Poughkeepsie on the third and 
fourth of October. The show of stock, though not 
s0 great as in some former years, was highly re- 
spectable. Many were undoubtedly deterred from 
bringing forward their cattle, owing to their low 
condition, occasioned by the great drouth the past 
summer. This is all wrong,.though not to be won- 
dered at, since it is a well-known fact that premi- 
ums have been awarded altogether too much to un- 
deserving animals, because they were sleek and fat, 
when they should only have been in good working 
order. 

Several beautiful cattle from the herd of Mr. 
Sheafe, were shown, just in the condition that 
workers and milkers should always be exhibited. 
It was easy to see that they had first-rate points. 
Mr. Robinson, of Fishkill, had a yearling bull on 
the ground, that bids fair to grow to as large a size as 
any elephant breeder could desire. He also had a 
very handsome fat ox. There were also on the 
ground, a pair of fat oxen which were highly credit- 








able, and some working cattle that were as beauti- 
ful as Devon blood and red color could give to 
high breeding. Many others, worthy of notice, 
must be omitted. 

Of sheep, there were some forty pens, represent- 
ing Southdown, Merino, Saxon, long-wooled, and 


teats | crosses, that were extremely good, and worthy of a 


more extended notice, if space in our columns would 
permit. The show of horses was small, and so 
was that of swine and poultry. 

In agricultural implements, the specimens were 
decidedly discreditable to that manufacturing town, 
as well as others in the country. Where were the 
plow makers, wagon makers, and other manufac- 
turers, of farming tools in Dutchess county? Do 
they hold themselves aloof from these farmers’ 
festivals ? 

The exhibition at the hall, of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, seeds, household manufactures, &c., was 
creditable to all the contributors. It is a pity that 
we cannot say the same of those that might have 
contributed to make up the show, but did not. 
Why do so many hold .back and refuse their aid in 
such a good cause as these annual fairs? Cer- 
tainly, for an agricultural community it is wrong. 
Every one, from town and country, should send in 
every appropriate article to help fill up and make a 
real museum of agricultural, hortioutearal, house- 
hold, and other manufactures. We hope, another 
year, to see many following the example of such 
men as our friend Mr. Wheeler, of Hyde Parke, who 
took the premium for his gardener for the greatest 
assortment of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

This society is entitled to commendation for their 
endeavors to promote the circulation of agricultural 
papers and books, by offering them as premiums, 
&c. This policy should be pursued by all agricul- 
tural societies, as 7 that means, information is 
often spread among those who would never obtain 
it in any other way. C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton 
street, will furnish societies with a general assort- 
ment of agricultural books, and also with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, at reduced rates, when wanted for 
premiums. 

We think that every society should make ar. 
rangements to dine together during the holding of 
a fair, and thus draw out a general interchange of 
ideas upon tbe subjects of its immediate interest. , 


— 
Capons.—What will our readers think of one 
New-Jersey farmer raising fifteen hundred pounds 
of capons in one season? This, we are assured, 
has been done by a gentleman by the name of 
Chambers, near Mount Holly, a ew years ago. 
He sold them at fifteen cents a pound in this city, 
all very neatly dressed, and of course fat. We 
say to others, ‘ goand do likewise.” A gentleman 
by the name of Lippencott, in the same neighbor- 
hood, we are told, has raised capons weighing ten 
to twelve pounds a piece. A man by the name of 
Read, who does a good deal of caponising, says 
that he does not fear a loss of one in a hundred, if 

of a suitable age. pun 


PotaR Piant.—The “rosin weed,” (Sulphium 
laciniatum,) of the western prairies, has the extra- 
ordinary property of pointing north and south. 
The cause of its polarity is yet to be discovered. 
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HINTS ON THE — OF HORSES.— 
oO. 7. 

Standing of the Horse after Mounting.—If your 
horse has been used to stand still when he is 
mounted, there will be no occasion for a groom to 
hold him ; but if he does, suffer him not to touch 
the reins, but that part of the bridle which comes 
down the cheek. He cannot then interfere with 
the management of the reins, which belongs to the 
rider only ; and holding a horse by the curb, (which 
is ever painful to him,) is evidently improper when 
he is to stand still. 

Posture, or Mode of Sitting, when Riding.— 
Another thing to be remembered is, not ride with 
your arms and elbows as high as your shoulders ; 
nor let them shake up and down with the motion 
of the horse. The posture is unbecoming, and the 
weight of the arms, (and of the body, too, if the 
rider does not sit still,) acts in continual jerks on 
the jaw of the horse, which must give him pain, 
and make him unquiet, if he has any spirit or a 
tender mouth. 

Bad riders wonder why horses are gentle as soon 
as they are mounted by skilful ones, though their 
skill seems unemployed; the reason is, the horse 
goes at his ease, yet finds all his motions watched ; 
which he has sagacity enough to discover. Such 
a rider hides his whip, if he finds his horse is afraid 
of it; and keeps his legs from his sides, if he finds 
he dreads the spur. 

Avoid the ungraceful custom of letting your legs 
shake against the sides of the horse; and as you 
are not to keep your arms and elbows high and in 
motion, you are not to rivet them to your sides, but 
let them fall easy. One may, at a distance, distin- 
guish a genteel horseman from an awkward one; 
the first sits still, and appears of a part with his 
horse ; the latter seems flying off at all points. 

[t is often said with emphasis, that such a one 
has no “seat” on horseback ; and it means, not 
only that he does not ride well, but that he does 
not sit on the right part of the horse. To havea 
“good seat,” is to siton that part of the horse, 
which, as he springs, is the centre of motion; and 
from which, of course, any weight would be with 
most difficulty shaken. As in the rising and fall- 
ing of a board, placed in egu#librio, the centre will 
be always most at rest, the true seat will be found 
in that part of your saddle into which your body 
would naturally slide, if you rode without stirrups ; 
and is only to be preserved by a proper poise of the 
body, though the generality of riders imagine it to 
be done by the grasp of the thighs and knees. 
The rider should consider himself as united to his 
horse in this point; and when shaken from it, 
endeavor to restore the balance. 

Perhaps the mention of the two extremes of a 
bad seat, may help to describe the true one. The 
one is, when the rider sits very far back on the 
saddle, so that his weight presses the loins of the 
horse; the other when his body hangs forward over 
the pommel of the saddle. The first is practised 
by grooms, when they ride with their stirrups affect- 
edly short; the latter, by fearful horsemen on the 
least flutter of the horse. Indeed, there is no dif- 
ference between the seat of either, only, as in the 
first, they ride with shorter stirrups, their body will 
be consequently more behind their knees. 





To have a good seat, your saddle must sit well. 
To fix a precise rule might be difficult; it may be 
a “direction,” to have your saddle press as nearly 
as possible on that part which we have described 
as the point of union between the man and horse; 
not so as to obstruct the motion of the horse's 
shoulders, however. Place yourself in the middle 
or lowest part of it; sit erect, but with as little 
constraint, as in your ordinary sitting. The ease 
of action marks the gentleman; you may repose 
yourself, but not lounge. The set and studied erect- 
ness acquired in the riding house, by those whose 
deportment is not easy, appears ungenteel and 
unnatural. , 

If your horse stops short, or endeavors by rising 
and kicking to unseat you, bend not your body 
forward, as many do in these circumstances; that 
motion throws the breech backward, and you off 
your fork or twist, and out of your seat; whereas, 
the advancing of the lower part of your body, and 
bending back the upper part and shoulders, is the 
method both to keep your seat, and to recover it when 
lost. The bending your body back, and that ina 
great degree, is the greatest security in flying leaps; 
it is a security, too, when your horse leaps stand- 
ing. The horse’s rising does not try the rider’s 
seat; the lash of his hind legs is what ought 


chiefly to be guarded against, and best done by the - 


body’s being greatly: inclined back. Stiffen not 

our legs nor thighs ; and let your body be pliable 
in the loins, like the coachman’s on his box. This 
loose manner of sitting will elude every rough 
motion of the horse; whereas the fixture of the 
knees, so commonly laid a stress on, will in great 
shocks conduce to the violence of the fall. The 
skilful horseman will recover his poise by giving 
some way to the motion; and the ignorant horse- 
man will be flung out of his seat by endeavoring 
to be fixed. 

Stretch not out your legs before you; this will 
push you against the back of the saddle; neither 
gather up your knees like a man riding on a pack ; 
this throws your thighs upwards; each practice 
unseats you. Keep your legs straight down; and 
sit not on the most fleshy part of the thighs, but 
turn them inwards, so as to bring in your knees 
and toes; and it is more safe to ride with the ball 
of the foot pressing on the stirrup, than with the 
stirrup as far back on the heel; for the pressure of 
the heel being in that case behind the stirrup, keeps 
the thighs down. 

When you find your thighs thrown upwards, 
widen your knees to get them and the upper part 
of your fork lower down on the horse. Grasp the 
saddle with the hollow or inner part of your thighs, 
but not more than just to assist the balance of your 
body ; this will also enable you to keep your spurs 
from the horse’s sides, and to bring your toes in. 
Sink your heels straight down; for, while your 
heels and thighs keep down, you cannot fall; this, 
(aided with the bend of the back,) gives the secur- 
ity of a sect to those who bear themselves up in 
their stirrups in a swift gallop, or in the alternate 
rising and falling in a full trot. : 

Length of Stirrups—Let your seat determine the 
length of your stirrups, rather than the stirrups 
your seat. If more precision is requisite, let your 
stirrups be of such a length, as that, when you 
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stand in them, there may be the breadth of four 
fingers between your seat and the saddle. 

It would greatly assist the learner, if he would 
swoenem riding in a Jarge circle without stirrups ; 

eeping his face looking on the outer part of the 
circle, so as not to have a full view of the horse’s 
head, but just of that ear which is on the outward 
part of the circle; and his shoulder, which is 
towards the centre of the circle, very forward. By 
this means, you learn to balance your body, and 
keep a true seat, independent of your stirrups; 
you may probably likewise escape a fall, should 
you at any time lose them by being accidentally 
shaken from your seat. 

Of the Saddle——As the seat in some measure 
depends on the saddle, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that because a saddle with a high pommel is 
thought dangerous, the other extreme prevails, and 
the pommel is scarce allowed to be higher than the 
middle. The saddle should lie as near the back- 
bone as can be, without hurting the horse ; for the 
nearer you sit to his back, the better seat you have. 
If it ins so, it is plain the pommel must rise 
enough to secure the withers from pressure. 
Therefore, a horse, whose withers are higher than 
common, requires a higher pommel. If, to avoid 
this, you make the saddle of a more straight line, 
the inconvenience spoken of follows; you sit too 
much above the horse’s back, nor can the saddle 
form a proper seat. There should be no ridge from 
the button at the side of the pommel, to the back 
part of the saddle. That line should also be a little 
concave, for your thighs to lie at ease. In short, a 
saddle ought to be, as nearly as possible, as if cut 
out of the horse. 

sateen 
SUGAR MAKING. 

WE are quite assured that there is destined to be 
a radical change in the manufacture of sugar from 
the sugar cane, in this country. As at present 
arranged, every planter has to combine the opera- 
tion of raising the cane and manufacturing his 
crop. This is too complicated for most of those 
engaged in the business, besides involving a large 
amount of capital. The machinery for grinding 
the cane and making the best qualities of sugar, 
including the steam engines, boilers, &c., complete, 
cost from $15,000 to as high, in some instances, as 
$50,000, besides requiring the employment of the 
most experienced managers and engineers, at high 
wages. This combination of widely-different 
operations, implies an amount of information, and 
demands a supervision, op extensive plantations, 
which few of the owners possess, and which can 
be secured but imperfectly by employees, at prices 
which they are hardly justified in paying. 

The remedy for this seemingly irremediable diffi- 
culty, we would now suggest, premising, however, 
that as the subject has not hitherto elicited much 
attention, within our own knowledge, that some- 
thing much more practical may possibly be hit upon 
by the planters themselves. 

The plantations, as they now exist, in the United 
States, are almost exclusively to be found occupy- 
ing a perfect alluvial level, bordering some water 
course, as the Mississippi, or its numerous branch- 
ing outlets, such as the bayous Lafourche, Beuf, 
Black, Plaquimine, Red River, and the Teche. 





These surfaces, of course, offer the most perfect 
facility for the construction of railroads; and the 
expense of the excavation necessary for throwing 
up a foundation of the requisite height for the re- 
ception of the rails, will be fully repaid in the 
ditches they will furnish for draining. The cost of 
the wood work and suitable flat iron rail, need not 
exceed some $3,000 to $4,000 per mile; and as 
the plantations hardly average this length of front, 
the above sum may be taken as the average 
maximum of cost to the planter, “ayposing each one 
assumes to build a road across his own grounds. 
The road should be located near the centre of the 
cane fields, occasionly converging towards the river, 
or receding from it, to lessen, in some degree, the 
sinuosities of the track. The cane could be carted 
to this road, in about one half the time that it can 
be brought to the present sugar mills, as they offer 
but a single point, and that, generally, quite remote 
from the centre of the cane. Once upon the rail- 
road, a locomotive will move 100 car loads at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour, which would carry them 
to any convenient sugary, within so short a space 
of time, that all objections as to remoteness, would 
be entirely obviated. 

Here then, we have the essential preliminaries 
for a division of labor, between the producer and 
manufacturer. Although they might be 20, or even 
60 miles apart, they would, as regards time, be 
within one, two, or at most, three Ten of each 
other. This arrangement would at once justify the 
construction of immense sugar mills, which could 
be managed with vastly more advantage under the 
general and undivided supervision of one intelli- 
gent mind, thoroughly experienced in the business, 
than by the planters, whose education and experi- 
ence have not fitted them for this branch of opera- 
tions; and who have neither the time nor proper 
hands for it, their attention being necessarily devoted 
to numerous other duties on the plantation. They 
would give up the manufacturing to those who 
could do it much more perfectly and economically 
than themselves, while their own supervision would 
be better employed in putting their fields, build- 
ings, fences, ditches, &c., in the best condition for 
future crops. 

The manufacturer could afford to express and 
convert the cane juice into sugar, fora much less 
price than it would cost the planter, and he would 
generally be able to make a more perfect and better 
article. The apprehension that this might throw 
the agriculturist wholly into the power of the 
manufacturer, would be removed by the speedy 
construction of numerous sugaries on the rout of 
the railroad, in which, for their greater security, 
the planters might own a controlling interest, so as to 
have the absolute management in their own hands. 
Their investment in the mills would effectually 
balance the power either might be supposed to have 
over the other, and preserve a mutual dependence 
from each. ee ad 

The conversion of the cane into sugar, might 
be done either on shares or at fixed rates, varying, 
of course, with the relative value of the cane, and 
its ultimate product, as these might be effected by 
the richness or abundance of the former, or the 
higher or more depressed value of the latter. 

he foregoing arrangement would enable multi. 
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tudes of small capitalists to embark in the cultiva- 
tion of cane, on small farms, as they now ‘do with 
corn, oats, rice, potatoes, &c., and with a certainty 
that they would be amply remunerated. It would 
also effectually break up the aristocratic feature, 
which now characterises sugar planting, beyond 
any other gs pursuit in the United States ; 
and it would accelerate and perfect this branch of 
our industry, and augment its product far beyond 
what is otherwise attainable. 

While on the subject of sugar making, we will 
add, that we have recently conversed with a man- 
ager of extensive mills in Cuba, who says, he has 
frequently extracted 75 per cent. of juice from the 
cane. This has been effected by diminishing the 
motion, and increasing the strength of his rollers ; 
by which he is enabled largely to augment the 

ressure. He has now ordered mills, in this city, 
aving rollers 30 inches in diameter, with wrought 
shafts 10 inches in diameter, which are to have but 
two revolutions per minute. These will bear a 
greater pressure than any hitherto used, and the 
motion will be so slow, that it is presumed the 
expressed juice will run entirely from the cane, 
instead of a portion being carried over and re- 
absorbed by the bagasse, which is generally the 
result, as now managed. 

It is believed that the late invention of purging 
the sugar by a centrifugal motion, by enabling the 
manufacturer to reboi] the draining at once, will 
largely augment the most valuable product of the 
cane. 

Other important improvements, which are said to 
have been lately discovered, in Paris, by the Bel- 
gian, Melsens, are sought after with great interest, 
though their extent and merit seem not yet to have 
transpired. . 


ee aN 

VALUE OF ANNEALED WIRE FOR FENCES. 

IN a conversation with Mr. Grant, of fanning- 
mill notoriety, he remarked that annealed wire 
never rusts. He stated that he had now a wire 
screen to a cellar window, which has been very 
much exposed, on the north side of the house, for 
thirteen years, and until the chestnut frame is quite 
rotten, while the wire, although of No. 16, and 
never painted, is still sound and good. He remarks 
the same fact in regard to wire used for fanning- 
mill sieves. We also have some experience to the 
same point. 

In putting up some wire around a poultry yard, 
to prevent the fowls from flying over the pickets, 
(which, by the by, were only 4% feet high, with 
two wires above, and answered a good purpose, ) 
we used bright wire.’ This rusted off, and failed 
entirely in one season. We then used annealed 
wire, which, although much finer, is still sound and 
good, after three years’ use. 

Mr. Grant’s opinion, corroborated by our own 
experience, is, that annealed wire exposed to the 
atmosphere, does not rust, at least, not enough to 
destroy it, and that it isa better preventive than 
galvanizing, or any other process. 

This important fact should be borne in mind by 
all who are intending to build wire fence. We 
would remind our friends, that we furnish wire for 
fences, already annealed, as cheap as a good article 


can be purchased in the city. 





SABIN’S WASHING MACHINE. 

Tuts truly useful machine, the inventor claims to 
wash perfectly clean, clothes, fine. sheets, linen, 
&c., in three minutes’ time, without the slightest 
damage. It 
is _ perfectly 
plain and sim- 
ple in its con- 
struction, not 
liable to get 
out of repair, 
and can be 
worked with 
ease by a 
— Hence 

; the ordinar 
Fig. 84. washing of : 


private family can be done in about an hour, with 
a small amount of labor, and this, too, without in- 
juring the clothes even so much as when ordinarily 
done by hand. 

These machines may be had at the Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store of A. B. Allen & Co., 
189 and 191 Water street, New York, at $7 each. 
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Visit to the Plantation of Bishop Polk.—This is 
situated upon the right bank of the bayou La- 
fourche, about a mile above Thibodaux, and con- 
tains 2,500 arpents, 1,000 or 1,100 of which are in 
cultivation, and a portion of the rest cultivable. 
Of this, 600 arpents were in cane last year—358 
used for sugar, and balance for en cane, it 
being the bishop’s intention, this year, to have 800 
arpents. Whether he will succeed in getting that 
amount in, I cannot say; but I Jearn that the terri- 
ble ravages of cholera upon his place, which car- 
ried off above 70 of his people, has seriously 
injured his growing crop. From the 358 arpents 
last year, he made 510 hogsheads of sugar, and the 
usual quantity of molasses. The year before, he 
made from 470 arpents, 720 hogsheads. His 
usual crop of corn is about 200 arpents. 

When I was on the place, Bishop P.’s 7 
numbered 370; but the effective force of field 
hands was not more than one third of that num- 
ber, owing to the fact that the stock is a very old 
one, and has been in the same family, (that of Mrs. 
P.’s ancestors, in North Carolina,) ever since the 
year 1697. Now, he has upwards of 30 entirely 
superannuated. ‘There are, also, or were, at ‘that 
time, upwards of 70 children under ten years of 
age. hat a host to feed and clothe, and all to be 
looked after and provided for by the care of one 
man! Quite enough to frighten a New-England 
farmer. 

The bishop is an experimenting and improving 
planter. He believes in good tillage and manure. 
He has one of the best fluke plows, made upon 
the place, that I have scen anywhere. The beam 
is 54 feet long, 17 inches high—the handles fast- 
ened to the sides of the beam, and supported by a 
standard down to the centre bar, which bar is 29 
inches long. The moldboards are 10 inches high, 
and 27 inches apart behind, and are made of 
wrought iron. He tried an experiment, last year, 
of stripping the cane of leaves, to give it a better 
opportunity to mature, and thinks he found his 
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account in the experiment largely in his favor. At 
any rate, he obtained upwards of 21 hogsheads of 
ood sugar from seven acres, which was a much 
arger yield than any other acres gave. The strip- 
ping was done by children, whose labor was not of 
much value at that season for any other purpose ; 
and even if it had been valuable, he thinks that 
the labor was not lost, because the work of the 
cane cutters was greatly facilitated. I forgot to 
inquire whether he used the leaves for fodder. 
The cane experimented upon, was first-year rat- 
toons. It is needless to say that it was good, inde- 
pendent of the stripping. _2 ; 

The bishop also tried an experiment, last season, 
to ascertain the quantity of juice obtained. He 
weighed 2,300 pounds of cane, which gave 163 
— of juice, weighing 8% lbs. to the gallon. 

e then reground the bagasse, and got 5 gallons 


more. Another experiment gave 67 lbs. of juice 
to 100 Ibs. of cane. To do this, the mill must be 
first rate. 


Bishop P. has made an ese upon his 
mill that I like. Instead of elevating the cane on 
the carrier, so as to pitch it down into the mill, he 
brings it to a level, and there it is seized upon 
by two rollers that feed it to the mill in a very 
regular manner. All the bagasse is put in a pile 
to rot, for manure, as he is satisfied that, however 
rich the soil may be at first, manure will be of great 
advantage after a few years. 

The amount of team required upon this place, 
besides oxen, is about 75 mules or horses, the latter 
being preferred. Upon this point, there is great 
diflerence of opinion. Many contend that, as 
horses only cost about half as much as mules, 
will do more work, and live nearly as long, that it 
is economy to use them. 

The annual expenses of this plantation average 
about $8,000; and yet, they make a full supply of 
corn and hay, and manufacture almost everything 
that can be done upon the place. The wool and 
cotton are purchased in the bale, and cloth is spun 
and wove by the feeble portion of the people. 
Carts, wagons, plows, spades, hoes, &c., are all 
made upon the place. So are the shoes. But 
there is half a pound of pork for every mouth, 
every day, to be paid for, which swells the amount; 
but it is the intention of the bishop to try hard to 
obviate this by raising his own hogs. This is an 
experiment I doubt the policy of. The difficulty 
of curing pork in this climate, is one objection, but 
the main one is, that the Jabor bestowed upon cane, 
instead of corn, will buy more pork than the corn 
will fatten. Then why try to make it? I also 
doubt the policy, upon most plantations, of manu- 
facturing cloth ; though the bishop says that his is 
spun and woven by old people, and by mothers, 
just before and after giving birth to children, and 

invalids, or convalescents, who are unable to go 
to the field. The whole business of manufacturing 
of the materials and clothing all the people, is in 
the hands of one negro, who receives a certain 
number of bales of wool and cotton, and there- 
from provides all the clothes required by the peo- 
ple, without ever troubling his master, or overseer, 
about the matter. 

It is worthy of note here, that all labor ceases 


upon the Sabbath. As the bishop himself is neces- 
sarily absent much of the time, he employs a curate, 
who preaches to his people, every Sunday, and 
conducts a large Sabbath school, and performs all 
the marriage and sepulture rites required. About 
one third of the whole number are members of the 
church, and are as consistent Christians as are 
usually found in any community. 

The average yield of corn upon this place, is 
about 26 bushels to the acre, and the amount 
required for plantation use, about 11,000 bushels. 

Mr. Botner, the very intelligent overseer, is of 
opinion that green bagasse injures land; but when 
rotten, is the best manure in the world. 

He is also of the opinion that subsoil plowing 
won't pay cost. In this, of course we differ. But 
I give opinions as [ find them, for what they are 
worth, for the use of others. He uses the “ Beran- 
ger plow,” but thinks the “Jacob plow” the best 
of any ever tried in stiff land. He also thinks the 
sidehill plow” one of the most labor-saving kind 
of tools in plowing back ditch banks. Much of 
the land in cultivation is newly cleared, and, of 
course, full of vegetable matter. Upon this, he 
thinks it cantesty necessary to burn the cane 
leaves and tops, as it would be very troublesome to 
attempt to plow them under, and would be of no 
real benefit. The distance apart of cane rows, 
upon this place, is eight feet. 

I am not willing to close the sketch of my visit 
to this place, without bearing testimony to the high 
character, both as a gentleman, an improving agri- 
culturist, and a kind master to those whom Provi- 
dence has placed him in charge of, which is univer- 
sally accorded to Bishop Polk. As to his most 
excellent wife, she is certainly such a one as a 
great many planters’ ladies might well imitate. 
a 
Cuttine anv CurinG Sumacu.—Mr. Barclay, near 
Newburgh, N. Y., who has had much experience 
in the use of sumach, says, it should be cut when 
the leaf is in full vigor, which, in that vicinity, is 
in July. It is the sprouts of the first year’s 
growth, only, that are cut. These are cured like 
hay, and are then threshed, the large stalks raked 
out, and the leaves sacked for market. If culti- 
vated, he thinks the produce would be from three 
to five tons to the acre. It is worth from $30 to 
$60 a ton. Sicily sumach is worth from $50 to 
$100 a ton. Sumach is also prepared by grinding 
the stems and leaves altogether. Mr. B. relates 
that he bought, this year, four tons, that had been 
gathered in six weeks, by a man, his wife, and boy, 
besides doing their other work. For this, he paid 
them $140, cash. 
Mr. Barclay dresses about 300 skins a day, and 
uses from $3,000 to $4,000 worth of sumach in a 
year. This plant is also used largely by dyers. 





RasPBERRIES.—Mr. Charles Downing, nursery- 
man, near Newburgh, relates that one of his neigh- 
bors, this season, sold the product of three acres of 
raspberries for about $1,500. They were of the 
large, red Antwerp variety. To grow them in this 
latitude, Mr. D. says, the canes must be laid down 
and slightly covered with earth, say one or two 
inches deep, before the ground freezes, and thus 





upon this plantation, even during the rolling season, 


kept till the spring opens. 
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SMALL vs. LARGE CALVES: 

In my article in the September number of. the 
Agriculturist, entitled “‘ Large vs, Small Calves, &c.,” 
I did not expect two opponents—our worthy editor 
and his Reviewer; but when I am bound for acon- 
troversy the more the better. [ft will bring out 
something in the end that will benefit some of us. 
The editor may advocate the shorthorns, but 
Reviewer seems to say he is a little “ Herefordish ;” 
therefore, he will be more disposed to enter on the 
subject of ‘Large and small calves.” I am per- 
suaded it is one of much importance to those breed- 
ers who have not turned their attention to it. 

I did not say, in my article, that shorthorn cows 
“9 *‘Jarge calves ;” but if the editor will 

ave it so, the ‘same cap may fit” on other breeders 
of them. I shall leave it to practical breeders to 
prove my assertion, that mongrel females, from 
mongrel sires, invariably “scone “large calves,” 
unless too much impoverished to do so; then, they 
are nearly all head and legs. In such a case, 
“ third-class” would be too high forthem. I know 
some shorthorn cows that have produced small 
calves, and I will venture to say, that all those 
“crack animals” exhibited for public inspection, 
were smal! the first day they were dropped. Iam 
willing to leave this to shorthorn men. 1 did not 
intend, by my language, to convey this evil to 
shorthorns; but as my worthy friend, the editor 
claims it, I am bound to believe it is so, and I will 
advance my opinion in another — I am per- 
fectly willing to admit I have seen beautiful short- 
horns, excellent milkers, possessing symmetry, 
weight, and quality, but there are thirty mongrels, 
with high pedigrees, to one prime beast; and this 
uncertainty condemns them asa breed. I have seen 
cows, heifers, and calves, in high condition, with 
ragged, narrow hips, uneven chines, thick necks, 
large, coarse shoulders, hollow crops, and a paunch 
with sufficient dimensions for two such animals, 
heavy, coarse buttocks and thighs, loaded with 
blaek, flabby flesh, down to the hocks. Some of 
them had only three teats, others two, and few 
with good, sound, well-made udders, with bones 
nearly large enough to support a dray horse, and 
hides as tight as if prepared for the drummer. On 
the other hand, I have seen bulls, at our state fairs, 
take first premiums, with pedigrees of sires, dams, 
and grandams, ‘“‘as long as your arm.” “Crack 
stock,” too, with all the above objections. Proba- 
bly, Mr. Editor, when you reflect on this statement, 
you will find them to be facts too stubborn to be 


controverted(). ; 
It may appear warlike to express my mind thus 


candidly, but 1 do not “surrender” before facts | p 


prove to the contrary. Wm. H. Sotnam. 
_ Black Rock, N. Y., Sept., 1849. 


os (a) If our correspondent infers, from anything 
we have written, that we meant to convey the idea 
that any well-bred shorthorn ever threw a large 
calf, he misunderstood us. ‘Their calves are always 
small, because their bones are fine. No well-bred 
animals ever have _~_ coarse bones. 

(b) Mr. S. cannot have a greater contempt for 
the worthless pedigrees of many an animal that is 
recorded in the Herd Book, than we have. It is 
these worthless grade brutes, installed there by the 





cupidity of their breeders, as pure shorthorns, 
which have done the breed so much discredit. 
There are but a few families of shorthorns which 
should have ever been recorded there; all the rest 
ought to have been rejected as grades. But the 
mischief is done and past recall. The only remed 
now is, for breeders to inform themselves whic 
these good families are, and then breed from their 
descendants as purely as possible. The Herd 
Book is little understood or cared for yet, in this 
country. It is therefore only a waste of words for 
us to dwell longer on this subject. 


SS nny 
‘ANIMAL FOOD FOR HERBIVOROUS ANIMALS— 
BONE MEAL FOR COWS. 


THE ox, or bovine tribe, although decidedly her- 
bivorous, in some countries is fed, during a part of 
the year, at least, on a proportion of animal food. 
In Norway for instance, the herds and flocks are 
driven to the mountains in summer, and are there 
depastured ; but during the long winter, they are 
housed and partially fed on hay, and more plenti- 
fully on a thick, gelatinous soup, made by boiling 
horse dung with the heads of fish. 

A writer, in the “ Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
History,” says: “*We are assured, by M. Yvart, 
that, in Auvergne, fat soups are given to cattle, 
especially when sick or enfeebled, for the purpose 
of invigorating them. The same practice is ob- 
served in some parts of North America, where the 
country people mix, in winter, fat broth with the 
vegetables given to their cattle, in order to render 
them more capable of resisting the severity of the 
weather. These broths have long been considered 
efficacious by veterinary practitioners of our own 
country, in restoring horses which have been 
enfeebled through long illness. It is said by Peall 
to be acommon practice, in some parts of India, 
to mix animal substances with the grain given to 
feeble horses, and to boil the mixture into a sort of 
paste, which soon brings them into - condition, 
and restores their vigor. Pallas tells us, that the 
Russian boors make use of the dried flesh of the 
hamster, (a species of rat, common in some parts 
of Europe and Asia, having two cheek ponches for 
holding grain,) reduced to powder, and mixed with 
oats, and that this occasions their horses to acquire 
a sudden and extraordinary degree of embonpoint. 
Anderson relates, in his ‘History of Ireland, that 
the inhabitants feed their horses with dried, fish, 
when the cold is intense, and that these animals 
are extremely vigorous, though small. We also 
know, that in the Feroe Islands, the Orkneys, and 
in Norway, where the climate is still very cold, this 
ractice is also adopted ; and it is not uncommon, 
in some very warm countries, as in the kingdom of 
Muskat, in Arabia Felix, near the straits of Ormuz, 
one of the most fertile parts of Arabia, fish and 
other animal substances are there given to the 
horses, in the cold season, as well as in times of 
scarcity.” 

Other herbivorous animals, also, occasionally par- 
take of animal food, to which they are doubtless 
led by instinct, as to a stimulus required by the 
system, for the maintenance of a due degree of 
energy. In Lapland, for instance, the reindeer 
devours the lemming, a little animal allied to the 
field mouse. The American reindeers are also accyg- 
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tomed to devour mice, as well as to chew their 
fallen antlers. agentes 


! and to young cattle, which are placed in rich pas- 
‘tures, the following medicine may be given two or 


In a similar manner, all horned cattle, particularly | three times in the course of the year :— 
cows, from an instinct to supply the demands of Take of flour of sulphur, from 3 to 5 oz. ; nitre, % oz. ; grains 


nature, in the formation of hair, horns, bones, milk, 
and other parts of their systems, containing phos- 
phate of lime, &c., are often seen gnawing bones. 
Hence, bone meal, of late, has been fed to cows, 


with the view of preserving their health, and in’ 


sustaining the proper secretions necessary for the 
growth of the fetus, and the requisite qualities of 
their milk. 


ee 
THE COW—HER DISEASES AND MANAGEMENT.— 
No. 18. 

Black Leg, or Quarter.—This is a disease both 
very dangerous, and sudden in its attack, and gene- 
rally kills the animal in twenty-four hours, or less. 
The cause of this affection has been ascribed to an 
undue quantity of rich food, while, at the same 
time, the cow is only in a growing state, as it very 
seldom attacks animals after two years of age. 
Hence it will appear to‘depend on too great an ex- 
citement of the system, which produces violent in- 
flammation of a part, which rapidly ends in mortifi- 
cation. 

The attack begins in the joint of a leg or thigh, 
and sometimes in a foot. It is first discovered by 
a lameness of the animal, and the part, when ex- 
amined, discovers a swelling, showing that air has 
made its way between the flesh and skin. Its pro- 
gress is to rise upwards and spread over that quar- 
ier which is first seized. When it rises to the back 
or kidneys, it then quickly proves fatal. 

From this view of the disease, bleeding is the 
principal remedy to be depended upon, which 
should be immediately begun, and carried to the 
same extent as in the more active inflammations 
already described. In doing this, the affected part 
must not be omitted, and “ scarification,” or cutting 
away, so as to unload the blood vessels, will be of 
great service. After this, the wounds should be 
dressed with equal parts of common salt and salt- 
petre finely powdered, by which means suppura- 
tion will be brought about, and the disorder put to 
acheck. Some further assistance may be procured 
py well fomenting the part by the following pre- 
scription :— 

Take of camomile flowers. 14 1b.; wormwood, a large hand- 
ful; juniper berries, 4 0z.; bay berries, (Laurus nobilis,) 

4 0z.; beer, or ale grounds, (emptyings,) 6 quarts ; vinegar, 

1 quart. 

The whole to be boiled for a quarter of an hour, 
and then applied by dipping into the liquid large 
pieces of flannel, and fomenting the affected part. 
As the success of a fomentation mainly depends on 
the heat it contains, it will be necessary to keep it 
hot by means of a chaffingdish, or pan of coals. 
When the fomenting is finished, the cloth should 
be allowed to remain, and the animal covered up so 
as to avoid catching cold. This process may be 
repeated twice a-day, as long as it may be found 
necessary. ° 

In this treatment, clearing the bowels should 
also be attended to, which will facilitate the oper- 
ation of the more active remedies. 

From the dangerous nature of this disease, it is 
of the highest consequence to be able to prevent it; 


of Paradise, 13g drachms. 


| To be given at one dose in three pints of water 
| gruel, mixed with a gill of molasses. This remedy 
‘should be succeeded, each time, by bleeding. 
Jaundice, or Yellows.—The cause of this disease 
‘is evidently an obstruction of the regular passage 
of the bile from the gall bladder into the bowels, 
an obstruction which may proceed from various 
circumstances; as the formation of stones in the 
gall bladder, that frequently stop up the passage. 
These stones seem to be connected, in some way, 
with the food of the animal, and the cure of this 
species of complaint is effected chiefly by a change 
in her diet, or placing her from dry fodder upon 
green, succulent pasture. The disease may also 
proceed from hard tumors, or swelling, in the 
neighborhood of the gall bladder; as from an en- 
larged liver or spleen. In these cases, the cowé 
are generally old, and the malady is to be consi- 
rt as a mark of a worn-out constitution, and is 
therefore only an indication of a diseased state of 
one or more of their organs. 

This complaint is chiefly known by the white of 
the eyes, the inside of the ears, and the roof of the 
mouth, all of which, on examination, have a yel- 
Jowish tinge. It is also attended with a sense of 
itching; the urine is highly colored; and the 
| dung 1s generally hard and black, from the costive- 
ness which always attends the disease. There 
prevails, also, a great inactivity, or sluggishness, 
and the animal does not care to be moved about, 
As the disease advances, it is accompanied by a 
considerable fever. 

In directing the cure of this complaint, much at- 
tention is to be paid to the cause from which it 
arises. The first object is to promote a discharge 


| 
| 


| of the bile into the bowels; and this is to be done 


by purging, which is the more necessary, as cos- 
tiveness is a leading mark of the disease, and tends 
to increase that heat, irritation, and fever that ac- 
/company it. In this case, sulphur is the best pur- 





| gative, which may be administered in the follow- 


ing manner :— 

Take of flour of sulphur, 9 0z.; saltpetre, (nitre,) 132 0z.; grains 
of Paradise, 5 drachms. 

To be mixed together and given at one dose in two 

quarts of water gruel, sweetened with half a pint 

of molasses. 

The operation of the sulphur may be succeeded 
by diuretic and opening medicines, like the follow- 
ing, to be given at one dose in two quarts of water 
gruel :— 


Take of flour of sulphur, 3 0z.; nitre, 134 0z.; grains of Para- 
dise, 6 drachms ; valerian, % 0z.; Castile soap, 13g oz. 


with these medicines, great attention 


Alon: 
Be paid to the diet of the cow. It should 


should 


‘be of a soft, succulent nature, as warm mashes 


made of bran, malt, or Indian meal; and these 
should be accompanied with a good deal of diluent 
drink, in which a handful of salt has been dis- 
solved. As soon as recovery takes place, if the 
season permit, the animal should be turned out to 
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are preferable to any other pasture, as they will 
carry off any remains of the disease. 
SS 


NEW THINGS AT THE STATE FAIR—HOUSEHOLD 
. MANUFACTURES. 


Amone the number of new implements con- 
stantly being invented for the farmer’s use, we 
noticed at the late state fair a very simple, cheap, 
and effective little machine to facilitate the doing 
up of fieeces of wool. The fleece, being rolled 
together by hand, is laid upon the machine, standing 
near by, when, by asing!e pull of a short lever, 
four arms, or rather hands, take hold of it and 
compress it into a very compact bundle, leaving 

ood room for tying. We noticed that hundreds 
voked upon this machine, and wondered what it 
was for; but found no name upon it, nor owner to 
explain its use. We would like to know the 
inventor. -" 

Mr. Truman Sherman, of Mohawk, exhibited a 
new press, suitable, according to size, for cheese, 
lard, wine, hay, or cotton. The working part is 
of iron, and the power upon the cam principle. It 
is simple, strong, and effective. We may have it 
on x soon, and will then give a cut and further 
description. 

A double plow was exhibited by Mr. French, of 
Detroit, which promises to be of some value as a 
labor-saving machine. This implement consists of 
two shares upon one beam, the first cutting a fur- 
row, say five inches deep, and the second taking 
up and turning over aslice four or five inches 
deeper from the bottom of the same furrow. It 
takes less team and hands than it would in follow- 
ing with a separate . 

Although the exhibition of household articles 
was meagre enough, the annexed list will show 
that there is one woman still among us who teach- 
eth her handmaidens how to spin, and plieth her 
fingers busily. All the articles named were exhi- 
hited by Mrs. B. R. Voorhees, of Amsterdam, N.Y., 
and mostly manufactured by her own hands. She 
designs all her own patterns, and prepares every- 
thing from the raw material, even her indelible ink; 
and her work shows great taste and skill, as well 
as industry. We are assured that the articles 
enumerated form scarcely a tithe of what might 
have been shown, for her house is filled with such 
things. ; 

We presume she does not spin so much street 
yarn as some of her sex; or she could not find 
time to spin so much woolen and linen. 

As first in importance, we will commence with 


the staples — 
1 Double carpet, 
2 Pair of rose blankets, 
1 Embroidered farmer’s sack, 
1 Dozen meal bags, 
1 Double carpet coverlet, 
2 Large woolen knit shawls, 
1 Blanket shawl, 
2 Pair of woolen stockings, 
2 Pair of linen do. 
2 Pair of cotton do. 
2 Pair of worsted do. 
1 Piece of broadcloth, 20 yds. 
1 Piece of linen, 20 yds. 


grass; and if salt marshes are near at hand, they | 


Three cases of household articles manufactured 
from the raw material, consisting of 2 pair of sheets; 
6 pair of pillow cases ; 6 towels; 6 doyles; 2 check 
aprons; 4 damask table cloths; 2 linen pocket 
handkerchiefs, with thread lace borders; 2 linen 
shirts; 1 carved bone fan, in imitation of ivory ; 
1 Ib. of linen sewing thread, variety of colors; 1 set 
of fancy knitting, namely, 1 large table cover, 2 
tidys, 2 doyles, 2 pair of infant’s stockings, 2 pair 
of infant’s socks, 2 pair of suspenders, 2 lamp mats; 
1 pair of stockings and 1 lady’s cravat, made from 
flax which grew on H. Clay’s farm; 1 embroidered 
vest, made from the list of a piece of cloth manu- 
factured by the Northampton Woolen Company, of 
which a suit was made and presented to H. Clay. 
This suit was designed to be worn at his inaugura- 
tion, in 1845. The thread used in the embroi- 
dering of the vest was spun from the flax mentioned 
above; 1 lady’s embroidered dress, on American 
satin; 1 lady’s sack and cravat, embroidered on the 
same material; 1 lady’s work box, consisting of 
almost every variety of thread, floss, and worsteds, 
that might be required in almost any kind of plain 
or ornamental work ; 3 lady’s reticules, made from 
homespun twine; 1 embroidered comfort; 1 pair 
of gaiters, and 2 pair of embroidered slippers. 

Another case of fancy articles consisted of the 
following :— 

2 large embroidered shawls; 1 stitched and 
stuffed bed quilt; 4 embroidered pocket handker- 
chiefs; 6 pair of embroidered cuffs; 1 wrought 
skirt; 1 pair of embroidered suspenders; 1 linen 
wrought veil; 1 pair of wrought bracelets; 2 capes, 
and 2 collars, bead work. 

The following articles were ornamented with 
original designs, and executed with a pen and indel- 
ible ink :—1 dozen pocket handkerchiefs; 1 lady’s 
sack; 2 gentleman’s vests; 2 pair of cuffs, and 2 
collars; 1 infani’s dress; 1 lady’s skirt. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH Manure.—Mr. Wyckoff, 
near Newburgh, says that he bought stable manure 
at fifty cents a load, and applied it to potatoes, by 
which he made fifty percent. It is a sort of motto 
with him, that “the more manure he buys, the 
more money he makes.” He says that one fourth 
of an acre in melons produced $75, and many other 
garden products will equal that; and yet, the vil- 
lage of Newburgh is supplied with such things 
from New York. The farmers around here do not 
understand their interest sufficiently to induce 
— to improve and cultivate their land thus pro- 
fitably. 

Ste. Whsalies near Downing’s nursery, has very 
much improved his land by the refuse of his mo- 
rocco factory. He uses the spent sumach to absorb 
the liquid, and by the liberal use of this, he made 
a warm piece of land produce forty bushels of 
wheat per acre. 





Cement.—The best cement ever used for rough- 
coat plaster on the outside of buildings, is made of 
clean, cvarse, sharp sand, mixed two parts, by mea- 
sure, with one of good, fresh-slacked, stone lime. 
If the sand is not entirely clean, put it in a tub or 
trough and stir it until every particle of clay and 





vegetabje matter is washed out. 
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REARING AND —-- OF POULTRY.— 
oO. . 


Selection of the Cock.—*The courage of the 
cock,” says a modern writer on “Ornamental 
Poultry,” ‘isemblematic ; his gallantry admirable ; 
his sense of discipline and subordination most ex- 
emplary. See how a good game cock, of two or 
three years’ experience, will, in five minutes, re- 
store order in an uproatious poultry yard. He does 
not use harsh means of coercion, when mild will 
suit the purpose. A look, a gesture, a deep, chuck- 
ling grow], gives the hint that turbulence is no 
longer to be permitted; and if these are not effec- 
tual, severe punishment is fearlessly administered. 
Nor is he aggressive to birds of other species. He 
allows the turkey to strut before his numerous 
dames, and the Guinea fowl to court his single 
mate, uninterrupted ; but if the one presumes upon 
his superior weight, and the other on his cowardly 
tiltings from behind, he soon makes them smart for 
their rash presumption. His politeness to females 
is as marked as were Lord Chesterfield’s attentions 
to old ladies, and mnch more unaffected. Nor does 
he merely act the agreeable dangler; when occa- 
sion requires, he is also the brave defender.” 

Much has been said relative to the selection of 
the cock ; but all, in the end, come to one point. 
Whatever be the breed to which he belongs, he 
should exhibit the distinctive characters of that 
breed in full perfection. He should be bold, lively, 
clean made, with close, songetd plumage, a high 
head, short bill, and a bright eye; the color of his 
comb and wattles of a ab, shining vermilion ; his 
erow should be clear, loud, shrill, and long-drawn ; 
his breast, broad and fleshy ; his thighs, muscular, 
firm, and covered with feathers; his insteps and 
ankle joints, stout; his claws and spurs, mee 
pointed, and slightly hooked ; and lastly, he should 
carry himself with a proud, yet graceful air, and 
should be in perfect health. 

Some cocks, especially when they are getting 
past their prime, say at the age of five or six years, 
are unsocial, vicious, and tyrannical. Instead of 
scraping up delicacies for the hens, and collecting 
them around him by a clucking note of invitation, 
the surly bird attacks them without provocation, 
tears their combs, and otherwise injures them. Let 
such a despot be dethroned from his proud emi- 
nence as soon as possible. On the other hand, a 

oung cock, in his prime, will sometimes take a 

atred to some particular hen, and treat her with 
marked antipathy, although he will conduct him- 
self towards the rest of his coterie with a grace 
becoming to a gallant cavalier: The entire life of the 
domestic cock, however, shows that he is a most 
excellent family man, placing his whole care and 
study in providing all necessaries for his household. 
For this bird devotes whatever energy he has, the 
live-long day, to the good of his dependents, and 
is solicitous about nothing else than self. 

Choice of Hens.—The hen is deservedly the ac- 
knowledged pattern of maternal love. When her 
passion of philoprogenitiveness is disappointed by 
the failure or separation of her own brood, she will 
either go on sitting, till her natural powers fail, or 
she will violently kidnap the young of other fowls, 
and insist upon adopting them. But all hens are 
not alike. They have their little whims and fan- 


cies, likes and dislikes, as capricious and unaccount- 
able as those of other females. Some are gentle 
in their manners and disposition, others sanguinary ; 
some are lazy, others energetic almost to insanity. 
Some, by their very nature, are so mild and familiar, 
and so fond of the society of man, that they can 
scarcely be kept out of his dwelling; others seem 
oe “Thank you, but I’d rather be left to my- 
seli.” 

The good qualities of hens, whether intended for 
laying or for breeding, are of no less importance to 
be attended to, than those of the cock. To 
gratify the curious reader, and show what 
the ancients thought of the points of a hen, 
we give a quaint passage from old Leonard 
Mascall. Following Columella and Stephanus, 
he says, The signes of a good henne are these: 
“to be of a tawnye colour, or of a russet, which 
‘Sare counted the cheefest coloures, and those 
‘thennes nexte which hath the pens of their winges 
‘blackishe, not all blacke, but parte. * * * * 
“Their heads oughte not to be great, and 
“their tails oughte to be in a meane, and her 
‘‘ breast large, and her body deepe and Jong, for the 
“ greatest hennes of body, are not the aptest hennes 
‘to lay, nor yet for that purpose so naturale. As 
‘‘ for those hennes which have hinder clawes, they 
‘¢ will commonly breake their egges in sitting there- 
‘ton, and they sit not so surely as others, and will 
‘“‘ofttimes eat their egges. As for those hennes 
‘which doe call or crowe lyke the cocke, or doth 
‘“‘creke and scrape to help the same, ye shall pluck 
‘“‘off the greatest feathers of her wings and give 
‘ther millet-wheat to eat.” To this we may add, 
they should be of middling size, of robust consti- 
tution, with bright eyes, pendent combs, yellow or 
-_ legs and feet, and not over four or five years 
old. 


— ———— 
ORANGE-COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

Tue Orange-County Agricultural Society held its 
annual fair, this year, atGoshen. Notwithstanding! 
this is one of the richest agricultural counties in 
the state, the efforts of a few friends of improve- 
ment, who have labored year after year to build up 
an agricultural society in the county, and awaken 
an interest that should make its annual exhibitions 
worthy of such a county, have not been crowned 
with success. There are perhaps some twenty gen- 
tlemen connected with the society, who are devoted 
to the cause, and spend time and money freely to 
support the interest so intimately connected and 
promoted by agricultural shows; and perhaps as 
many more who assist in getting up the show for 
the sake of the premiums; while the great mass of 
the people care no more for it than they do fora 
militia muster, menagerie, circus, or any other 

“show” that brings a crowd of people together. 
Now, whether these people could he induced to 
read good books and _ upon agriculture or 
not, is a question; but I have no doubt it would be 
far more beneficial to the county to expend the same 
amount of money that is devoted to premiums, in the 
free circulation of such works ; for, in truth, where 
the competition is so very small, as at the late fair, 
the interest excited really amounts to just nothing 
atall. Only think of “the greatest butter county 





'in the world,” showing fourteen very small parcels 
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of butter, and a much less number of cows, and 
none of them of extraordinary quality. There 
was one bull with some good points, but more bad 
ones. One of them lately gored his owner to 
death, which should have condemned him from 
ever being exhibited to the public as a fine animal. 
The only recommendation to another one, was, to 


show that black cattle can be bred with a white! g 


band around them! There was one yoke of good 
fat cattle, and a few of some pretty good working 
oxen, but bearing no comparison to those usually 
shown at Worcester, in Massachusetts. 

There were a few pretty good horses; one sow 
and pigs; one boar; another sow with three shoats; 
and fifty sheep; which, with the exception of a 
few young cattle, comprised the entire show of 
stock in this great grazing county. Among the 
sheep, there were some first-rate Southdowns, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Edward Waite. 

The show of agricultural implements, farm pro- 
ducts, fruits, and household manufactures, as that 
of the stock, could not well be excelled in meagre- 
ness, nor bad arrangement for exhibition. The 
whole wus upon the order termed “ scattering.” 

On the first day, the crowd of persons, in town, 
was very great, and the disposition to indulge in 
strong drink, not at all creditable to this cold-water 


e. 

On the second day of the fair, there was a plow- 
ing match. Will it be believed that, amidst the 
thousands of plows in this county, only four could 
be started for the premium ¢ 

In the afternoon, Judge Denniston delivered a 
really excellent address, but it produced about as 
much effect upon the audience as I have often seen 
from a sermon, to a sleepy congregation, in a warm 
day in August. 

Until a dawning of a new light shall break in 
upon the minds of the Orange-county farmers, the 
few friends who devote themselves to all the trou- 
ble, expense, and vexation, attendant upon these 
annual fairs, might as well save themselves the 
labor of getting up a show for the gratification of 
the idle curiosity of those who only reward them 
by jeers for their failure. . 


ee meet rene een 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 


Tue twenty-first annual show of this society 
opened in Boston on the 19th of September. Owing 
to the universal scarcity of fruit, the exhibition was 
much less than usual, though some of the speci- 
mens of peaches, pears, and apples were very fine. 

The show of cut flowers was pretty goed. But 
one of the most interesting things in the room was 
a parcel of seventy kinds of potatoes, thirty of them 
seedlings, exhibited by 8S. W. Cole. Strange that 
such an important article as this could find no bet- 
ter place than under one of the stands. 

This association is rich as a society, besides 
being patronized by some of the best men in the 
state. We enjoyed a feast of reason, as well as 
fat things, at dinner, in company with several mem- 
bers of the society, one day in the course of the 
show. One of the subjects discussed was the im- 
portance of selecting thrifty stocks for pear grafts, 


BROWN’S EARLY CORN. 

Tuts variety of corn has the property of early 
maturity. I planted it the 27th of May, last, nearly 
two weeks later than the usual time of planting 
corn, in this vicinity, and it was cut up quite two 
weeks before other kinds were ripe. It has the 
advantage of producing a fait-sized ear, with la 
rains, on a small stalk, so that it cannot possibly 
exhaust the land so much as other varieties, while 
it furnishes about all that is desirable to raise for 
fodder; for, when cut up and husked, the stalks 
are nearly as good as topped corn. 

Several persons have planted this corn, and do 
not like it. In most cases that have come under 
my observation, it has been planted under such dis- 
advantages, that no corn could be expected to pro- 
duce a crop; some planting either too late, or in 
cold, wet situations, while others, again, have 
planted it on dry soils and so far apart, in the rows, 
that it was injured by the droughts of the season. 
To raise this corn advantageously, it should be 
planted on good soil, and it would be better if it 
could be started early, by stimulating manure, as 
guano, poudrette, or any other rich compost. It 
should be planted three by two and a half feet 
apart, at least; even three by two feet will answer. 
By pursuing this course, I have no doubt but that 
as large a crop of good corn could be raised, as 
with any other variety, if not more. 

There is another advantage which this corn has. 
By its early habit, it can harvested, so as to 
enable it to be used for early feeding, which often 
is very desirable, as well as for grinding for new 
meal. B. A. F. 

Poughkeepsie, September, 1849. 


IMPORTED CATTLE. 

On board the ship Isaac Wright, there arrived 
here from Liverpool, late last month, the heifers 
Red Rose, for Col. J. M. Sherwood, of Auburn, 
New York. Her pedigree is given at page 317 ol 
our October number. She is from the celebrated 
Princess tribe of shorthorns, and was bred. by Mr. 
Stephenson, of Wolviston, England. She was se- 
lected for Col. Sherwood, by Mr. A. Stevens, last 
year, when in England, and does great credit to his 
taste and judgment ; for we class her at once, among 
the finest animals we ever saw. 

This heifer, as well as the stock which Mr. Ste- 
vens brought over with him, last winter, for Col. 


Sherwood and Mr. Sheafe, are unadulterated short- . 


horns, without a particle of the Galloway cross. 
We hope, now, that the advocates of this cross 
will take the pains to examine these fine animals, 
and tell us wherein they can be “ improved” by the 
Galloway breed. We would particularly like to 
know how such an animal as Red Rose could be 
better “ribbed up” by aGalloway, be given a deeper, 
wider brisket, a finer head and eye, or superior 
handlin = We think, to accomplish this, 
they will have to call on the shade of the late Mr. 
a and palm off to the credulous Mr. Youatt, 
another apocryphal history of the shorthorns! -° 





A VaLuaBLe APPLICATION TO Peacn TrEeEs.— 
Mr. John R. Caldwell informs us of a friend of 
his, who uses one quart of tar, mixed in one gallon 





and that the color of the wood of the stock should 
correspond with that of the graft. 


of hot water, to each of his peach trees. This 
| kills all worms, and also gives vigor to the tree. 
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PREMIUM FARM HOUSE. 








OBITUARY NOTICE OF COL. KIRBY. 

Cot. Epucunp Kirsy, of Brownsville, N. Y., 
Jong distinguished for his intelligence and zeal in 
the practice and improvement of agriculture, died at 
Avon Springs, on the 20th of August last. Col. 
Kirby entered the army in 1812, and during the 
then existing war, in which he subsequently served 
as aid-de-camp to General Brown, was distinguish- 
ed by his military character and acquirements. He 
held the office of paymaster for many years previ- 
ous to his decease, and while in that capacity, 
during the late war with Mexico. acted as a volun- 
teer aid to General Taylor, during a part of his 





PREMIUM FARM HOUSE. 

ALTHOUGH there were no premiums offered by 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, last year, 
for designs of farm buildings, the following — 
and description were presented by Mr. F. R. Elliott, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for which it was recommended 
by the committee that he should be awarded a silver 
medal and diploma. * 

In offering the accompanying plan for a cheap 
and commodious country house, I do not lay spe- 
cial claim to originality, in all particulars, although 
I do not know of one exactly like unto it ever 
having been published or built. 








brilliant career. 








™, 


we 
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Farm Hovse.—Fie. 85. 
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Col. Kirby was for many years interested in a 
large woollen manufactory, at Brownsville, where 
he owned an extensive farm. and kept a large flock 
O: fine-wooled sheep. But his enlarged views and 
pairiotic purposes were not limited to his own pe- 
culiar interests, but with the liberality of a patriot 
and philanthropist, he eagerly promoted any object 
connected with the agriculture of the state. He 
has long held important offices in the State Society, 
and was, at the time of his death, one of the com- 








missioners for the organization of our proposed 
state agricultural school. 


Re 


| The elevation and plans, figs. 85, 86, and 87, 
comprise the house as I 
myself prefer it. I will 
confine myself to the ele- 
vation and ground plan, 
fig. 87. Itis particularly 
designed to point either 
north or west, and should, 
if possible, be placed upon 
a slight rise of ground 
from the adjoining pub- 
lic highway or surround- 
ing grounds. 

The value of land in 
the country, as compared 
with the disadvantages of 
basements for kitchens, 
etc., should not receive 
a thought; and while 
this plan may be said to 
cover a large area of 
ground, [ trust to be able 
to show that it can be 
built fora much smaller 
amount of money than 
any plan of equal con- 
venience, room, and char- 
acter yet published. A 
free circulation of air, 
connected with large and 
convenient rooms, are 
material points, and in 
this they may be had. 
The size of cellar may 
be according to the wish- 
es of the builder, but my 
estimate and plan is for 
a cellar only under the 
wing in which is the 
kitchen, that being of 
size sufficient to hold all 
vegetables, etc., that will 
be required for the con- 
sumption of a large family. Vegetables for stock 
should, for easy access in feeding, as well as the 
injurious effects sometimes resulting from a too 
large quantity stowed‘in the house cellar, always 
be confined to the barn cellar. 

The main house is 24 by 32 feet, with 18-foot 
posts, and having a porch 7 feet wide in front, sup- 
ported by brackets. The wings are each 16 by 40 
feet, with 11-foot posts, and falling back 12 feet 
from the front of the main building. Of the 
first story front, the main building has a single 
door panel, and one large window, opening each 


a 
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way inside upon hinges. The wings have each an 
oriel, or bay window, projecting one foot, and 
having the centre lights of glass hung upon 
hinges, to open inside. The second story front, 
the two windows, like the one below, are divid- 
ed by a heavy style, and open inside. The cover- 
ing, as indicated in the elevation, is to be of inch 
pine boards that have been run through a plane- 
ing machine, and cut to a width and thickness. 
These battened with half-inch stuff three inches 
wide. As the lower story of the main building, as 
well as wings, are all designed to be 11 feet high 
in the clear, it is evident that the best length of 
boards will be 12 feet, as they will allow of no 
waste. . 

The estimate of cost here given is for plain, but 
good work. No mouldings, turnings, nor carv- 
ings, as all such only add to the labor of the house- 
wife in keeping them clean, and are reall¥ no orna- 
ment as taken in keeping with other articles usually 
accompanying the country. 

The fireplace, in the parlor, is designed to be car- 
ried toa level with the chamber floor, and then 
carried horizontally along the side of the wall until it 





reaches the partition of chambers, when it may 
rise diagonally to the centre. Some may prefer a 





sheet-iron flue, which could, like a stove pipe, be re- 


moved from the chamber during (RISES GSRSSISTE 





the summer months. N 
That my estimates of costs jf 
are correct, I can only say that F 


they are such as I have con- 
through the rooms, entering, as 
this hall, 13 feet from the rear 
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racted in building this house, 
and are therefore reality, and 
not fiction nor supposition. 

Permit me now to take you 
we should, at the main, or front, ff 
entrance. First, we have a hall is 
8 feet wide, running the entire (cote jemQZs. 7} 
length of the main house. From if 
| 


N 





commence the stairs, ascending 8 |f§ (BED BQ0M 
fect, to a platform of 4 feet wide, [R [S-V1G 
where they turn, and again rise ff . 

tothe chambers. Upon our left, 

as we enter the hall, is first the | 

parlor, 16 by 18 feet, and next Sore, AS 


adjoining it the dining room,’16 = 

by 14. Opening from this, we have the front of 
wing, 16 by 16, a large bedroom; and from this, 
as also from the dining room, are doors to kitchen, 
14 by 16; a fireplace in both bedroom and kitchen, 
and connected with that in the latter, should always 
be built a brick oven. The dining room may be 
warmed by a stove, grate, or oni Hi and may be 
carried to the chimney from the kitchen ; or a hot- 
air drum may be placed in the chamber overhead, 
and the heat pass that way, and so conduct to 
the chimney in the centre of the main house. The 
pantry is shown from the kitchen, the cellar stairs, 










and also a small room for servants; or where no 
servants are kept, the latter may be left for a wood 
house. 

The dining room and parlor are separated by 
folding doors upon hinges; as not often expected 





to be wanted, and as costing less than when 


constructed to roll or slide, the latter is, of course, 
preferable. The cellar is designed to be 7 feet 
deep, and the whole house to stand 18 inches from 
the ground. 

A closet is seen by side of chimney in kitchen, 
the lower part of which is designed for kettles, 
etc., and the upper for crockery or china closet. 
The closet openin 
into the bedroom, 
think, should con- 
tain a bath tub, and 
be so arranged that 
warm or cold water 
could be received 
from the kitchen. 
Wardrobes, _sepa- 
rately built and 
placed each side of 
the bay window 
would be suited to 
the room. 

Let us now go 
Ni back to the hall. 
§| On the right, just at 
SSAA Sd SE AFT <0) the foot of the stairs, 
P we enter the library, 
SeconD Fioor.—Fie. 86. 49 by 16 feet, hav- 
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N| ing a fireplace and 

M closet, as seen in the 

} plan. In the rear 

R| of this, is again a 
Ss FSS bedroom, - y oo 
H ORCH > opening from the 
| pone | hall, and also with a 
| — “en a 

ne e rear of this, 

Ground Fioor.-—Fie. 87. would cut ‘off fiom 
the rest of the house by a continuous partition; and 
in —— families, where much help is kept, a door 
should open from the outside into a small hall, 4 by 
4,as shown; and then a bedroom 8 by 12; and agam 
two bedrooms 8 by 8. These furnish suitable rooms 
for farm laborers, and save the travel and dirt through 
the main hall, and soupstairs. The same, also, of the 
bedroom for servants, in rear of kitchen. It is neat 
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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES, ETC. 
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| 





their work, and no excuse can be offered to pass 


through any rooms, except to sweep them, &c. | 


The bedroom, rear of library, is so distant from all 
others, and having a fireplace, as to render it suited 
to sickness. If desired, a passage way may be 
made through the closet, connecting it with the 
library. 


ESTIMATE OF COST. 


1,000 feet hewed timber, at 2c., $20.00 
4,134 “ inch pine boards, planed, 10$c., 44.65 


4,100 “ roof boards, at 7c., ° 28.70 
1,200 ‘ 34-inch, for battings, , 12.60 
500 feet 13-inch, second clear, at 13c., 6.50 
die tion do say, . 3.00 
182 “ 13 “ for water table, 1.75 
21,000 shingles, at $2.50, " . 52.50 
968 feet, or 66 pieces, 4 >4 4 scantling, 
11 feet long ; 320 feet, or 24 pieces, 
10°feet long; 171 feet, or 8 pieces, 
16 feet long; 168 feet, 3>4 4, 14 feet 
ret 6 feet, or 32 pieces, 2 >< 4, 
18 feet long ; 880 feet, or 80 pieces, 
2><4, 11 feet long; 176 feet, or 16 
pieces, 2 >< 4, 11 feet long; 184 feet, 
2>4 long as possible; 118 joists, 
2><8, 16 feet long ; 16 joists, 2>48 
10 feet long ; 54 joice, 16 feet long 
for ceiling joists. Estimate all the 
scantling at ° . . . 50.00 
Joiner work, to frame and enclose, 
make sashes, &c., : ‘ - 200.00 
Glass and putty for windows, 20.00 
Nails, . : , ‘ 15.00 
Door and window swings, .. 10.00 
$464.70 
This is exclusive of the cellar wall and 
underpinning, which, with the chim- 
neys, may be, (inclusive of materials,) 
made for. - . ; : 125.00 
Flooring, . ‘ : > 20.00 
Inside joiner work and lumber, 150.00 
Lath, and plastering, . ° . 200.00 
$959.70 
Extras, . ° : : ° 40.30 
$1000.00 





This, of course, does not allow for the digging of 
cellar nor hauling of lumber; that must be calcu- 
lated according as the distance is far or near. 

To make the house pretty, this way of fronting, 
the manner of finish would have to be more ex- 
pensive, and a gable should be raised from the roof, 
and a window to correspond be introduced over the 
entrance door, or a projecting porch forming the 
hall, might be constructed. 


ae 


Arrow Root.—Attention was called, in our last 
number, to this important article. Are our southern 
friends aware that this excellent food can be raised 
as well in Mississippi and Louisiana as in any part 
of the world? Mr. Affleck, of Washington, Mis- 
sissippi, has raised it, and probably could give some 
valuable information upon the subject of its culture. 





TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 

WE find in the “ Utica Gazette,” facts showing 
that it is not necessary to select small trees for 
transplanting in order to ensure their growth. Large 
trees may be as successfully planted as small ones. 
The mode and result of an experiment, made by 
Messrs. Pomeroy and Dutton, of Utica, are thus 
given: These gentlemen removed several trees, 
comprising maples, elms, beeches, &c., some thirty 
feet in height, which were transplanted without 
being shorn of any of their branches. The process 
of removal was as follows:—In the fall, before 
frost, a trench was dug around the trees selected, 
from 10 to 15 feet in diameter, and the roots sever- 
ed. Inthe winter, when the ground had become 
solid from freezing, the trees were pulled out by the 
aid of oxen and levers, with a mass of earth 
firmly attached to their roots. They were then trans- 
ported erect on a strong sled, built for the purpose, 
and set out. 

These trees grew in open land, a mile and a half 
from thecity. They put on their foliage last sprin 
as if wholly unconscious that they were not stil 
in their native soil; and the enterprising gentlemen 
who undertook this unusual course, are rewarded 
with shade trees, which, by the old practice, it would 
have required twenty years to produce. 





FLIGHT THROUGH CONNECTICUT, CONTINUED. 

Yankee Farming.—After leaving the neighbor- 
hood of the ‘“Old-Pond Meadow,” I went on 
towards Boston. Now there are a great many 
other farms in Connecticut and Massachusetts, that 
have valuable tracts upon them, just as badly cul- 
tivated, or rather neglected, as the one described at 
page 321 of the last number of the Agriculturist. 
Orchards are to be seen all along the road, that 
look as though they have neither Cen pruned nor 
manured since “ the year one.” 

There is around some of the old farm houses of 
New England, a peculiar look that is to be seen no 
where else. The house, a large square fabric, with 
a great stone chimney in the centre of the gambrel 
roof, standing upon one side of the road and close 
to it, at that, with an ancient mound, the debris of 
long-gone wood piles, immediately in front; and 
right opposite, stands the barn, with a fine display, 
along the fence adjoining, of old carts, wagons, 
sleds, harrows, gy and stone drags, while there 
is abundant evidence, in the shape of droppings, to 
show that the cows have nightly possession of the 
road between. 

Upon the right hand of the house, is the old 
orchard, fenced with a _ and rail stone wall, 
richly ornamented with elder and poke berry, toge- 
ther with a stock of running blackberry vines. In 
the corner next the house and road, and not any 
too far from where the family eat and sleep, is the 
old hog pen, with a door open to the road, so as to 
give the occupants an opportunity to rusticate 
among the thrifty, well-manured crop of “ Jymsen 
weed,” (stramonium), that fills the lane to the 
right and left, affording a fine shade for the old 
sow and pigs. On the other side of the house, 
about half an acre of ground is enclosed by a very 
ancient picket fence, which bears the name of “ the 
garden.” Upon the south side, I suppose with a 


view to give the vegetables a due portion of shade, 
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stand three enormous pear trees, that never suf- 
fered from the pruning knife, nor from an overload 
of fruit. Upon the east side of this garden, a row 
of very tall quince trees effectually prevents the 
morning sun from sending his rays into this sacred 
enclosure to interfere with those plants that grow 
best in the shade. The other two sides are orna- 
mented with two thrifty rows of currant bushes, 
the rusty stalks of which bear evidence of long 
occupation of the same ground. The centre is 
filled up with pumpkin, squash, melon, cucumber, 
and gourd vines, so arranged as to promote mix- 
ture, and perhaps ensure some new and valueless 
variety, together with a fine show of pole beans, 
sunflowers, and well-dried pea brush. . 

I like to have forgotten to mention that the old 
well, with its crotch, swape, pole, and old oaken 
bucket, forms a part of the line of fence in front of 
the door and about twenty feet from it, with a very 
nice place for the pigs outside, and ducks inside, to 
rusticate, or rather ‘“‘ mudicate.” 

A very useful little building, about a house, 
stands a little back and near the garden gate, naked 
and unadorned, with its door standing wide open, 
and fronting the road—as much as to say, there is 
no privacy about this place. There is a little inter- 
esting spot, also, upon the back side of the house, 
where the little brook meanders away from the sink 
spout, down past the lye leach, through the goose 
pond, into the pig-weed patch behind the garden; but 
for fear of the cholera, poe o to look at that. 

If you please, reader, we will go out where the 
ct are plowing. That land, to my certain know- 
ledge, has been plowed for forty years, and never 
yet felt the share six inches below the surface, be- 
cause the owner feared to turn up the “ poor yal- 
ler dirt’ and spoil the land. It is to be sown with 
rye this fall, and preparatory thereto, that fine crop 
of mullens is now being turned in. It cannot be 
manured, because there is only enough manure 
made upon the place to about half manure the few 
acres of corn, that must be planted each year. 

Do you ask why the owner does not purchase 
guano, to give this poor old field a start, and en- 
able him to raise a crop of straw and grass, so that 
he would be able afterwards to furnish its own 
manure ? It is easily answered. He never heard 
of the article; and besides, if he had and should 
use it, that would subject him to the ridicule of the 
whole neighborhood. So he will sow three pecks 
of rye and gather nine, or, perchance, twelve pecks 
to the acre. 

Next year, after the rye is harvested, the hogs, 
geese, and sheep will be turned in to gather up 
every scattered grain and nip off every shoot and 
green weed, and the spring after, it will be plowed 
Once, just as deep as at present, and planted with 
corn, with about half a shovelful of dirt, dignified 
with the name of manure, to each hill. After the 
corn is gathered, the field will be again pastured, 
and the spring following, it will be sown in oats, 
and the crop will be such a one as any reasonable 
man might expect from just such a course. 

The next season, the field will lie fallow, as it 
has this year, and will produce a similar crop of 
mullens, and five-finger vines. 

That “ pastur,” just over the fence, was once cul- 
tivated in just the same manner as the above. It is 





resting now. See what a luxuriant crop of white 
birches. They are very ornamental to the land- 


scape. It is true, the grass is not quite so plenty | 


and sweet, but then you see the shade is perfect. 
That is a very nice little brook that meanders 
through the pasture, and always affords water, be- 
cause it is fed by springs, and that ‘‘ swale” would 
give a valuable crop of grass if it were ditched : but 
as it is not, it affords a most luxuriant growth of 
alders, and these serve as a nice shade for the trout. 
It would be a pity to disturb them. 

Here is a stone wall. It stands in the place 
of afence. Bea little careful about climbing it, as 
it was built upon a new principle. Having been 
told that rails would make good ties, or binders, in a 
cobble-stone wall, the builder put them in length- 
wise instead of going into the wasteful practice of 
cutting them up and putting them across, and the 
consequence is that an occasional broadside caves 
away. 

Ah! what have we in this field? *Pon my word 
it is buckwheat. Let us put on our spectacles and 
take a good look at it. It is very small, certainly, 
but is as good as could be expected from such a 
specimen of “* Yankee Farming !!” 

In the next number of the Agriculturist, I will 
give a reverse of the picture. 

New, York, Oct. 2d, 1849. 


RENSSELAER-COUNTY FAIR. 

We had the pleasure of witnessing the annual 
fair held at Troy on the 26th of September. It 
was thronged by the enterprising population of that 
wealthy county, including large numbers of the 
fairer portions of the community, whose interest 
seemed to vie with that of the sterner sex, in the 
admiration justly excited by the occasion. Indeed, 
if the fruits and flowers, as well as the domestic 
fabrics, be credited to them, as no doubt they prin- 
cipally should be, they contributed their full share 
to the interest excited for the show. The exhibi- 
tion in each of these departments was excellent, 
and reflects great credit on the taste and attainments 
of the county. The vegetable products were also 
varied and numerous, and many of them, superb 
specimens of the gardens and fields. 

The Implements and Various Manufactures ex- 
hibited were such, as to have been expected from 
a community that embraces so much intelligence 
and perfection in their manufactories of , almost 
every description. 

The Show of Cattle was not extensive, but in- 
cluded some of Mr. Vail’s choice shorthorns, and 
one superb cow of the same class, bred by L. F. 
Allen, and now owned by Mr. A. Stevens. 

The Sheep and Swine were few, and not at all 
equal to what should have been exhibited amon 
the numerous good animals to be found there, 
though some very fine specimens of each were on 
the ground. 

The Horses were by far the most creditable part 
of the show, as far as numbers were concerned ; 
and many of the animals could hardly be exceeded 
in their capacity and adaptation to the farm and 
road. Among these were the horse Alexander, 
Young Mambrino, and the numerous colts from 
Morse’s Grey. Mr. J. T. Grant, the owner of 
this valuable animal, exhibited several of his colts 


Soton Rosinson. 
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two or more of which received, as they richly 
deserved, the highest prizes in their respective 
classes. We rode after several of this family of 
horses, and found each “te well-built, fleet, 
good winded, easily trained, and gentle—excellent 
either for the road or farm. Most of these could 
whirl a buggy with two persons, a mile, within four 
minutes, and some we think might be easily trained 
to trot within 2:45 to 3 minutes. We think them 
a valuable acquisition to the county or wherever 
they may be introduced. Our crowded columns 
will not permit so full a notice of this fair as 
we intended to make. H 


a 

. CONVERSATION WITH MR. H. L. ELLSWORTH. 
- Tuts gentleman, from whom we always learn 
something new, called to see us a few days ago. 
His residence is at ete ge Indiana, where he is 
farming upon a ‘tolerable large scale. He has 
1,200 acres of corn, this year, that will average 
sixty bushels to the acre. He grows but little 
wheat, for the reason that he finds corn to be the 
best crop. He had 100 acres of the former unhar- 
vested this year, which was killed by rust. He 
gets his corn grown for five cents a bushel, and it 
costs about as much more to harvest it. 

Among other things, he described to us a very 
simple, effective, and certainly a very cheap ma- 
chine to cut up corn, which he has just invented. 
He took two pieces of scantling, five or six feet 
long, and fastened them together by a rude hinge 
at the point, in the form of a V, with a hickory 
bow, having a spread just wide enough to run be- 
tween two rows of corn. Upon each side, he af- 
fixed a portion of the point of an old scythe, pro- 
jecting out just far enough to sweep a row of corn 
upon each side. The bow serves for a handle and 
spring to keep the sides apart, and yet allow them 
to yield. Another bow, upon the top of each side 
piece, prevents the corn from falling on the ma- 
chine. A couple of short, wooden teeth, sloping 
back, set in the forward part, keeps it from rooting. 
He then hitches a stout horse to the machine and 
Jets him walk between the rows when the corn 
falls “like grass before the scythe.” He then 
skips one row and cuts the next two, so as to set 
up the four rows upon the one standing. 

Mr. Elisworth is now fattening cattle, with his 
great corn crop, for New-York market. And the 
manner of getting them here is to be after this 
manner: He has his-own boat, upon which he 
tows them up the Wabash Canal, to Toledo, with 
his own horses, freighting hack pine lumber, &c. 
The boat is to be open, but has an oil-cloth cover 
to use, when required. The cattle will stand in 
two tiers, heads to centre, and as the boat cannot 
be wide enough, on account of. locks, to allow 
them to stand at right angles with the sides, they 
will be arranged thus RSS At Toledo, they 
will be shipped on agvgygyayagy, steamboat to 
Buffalo, at a cost of $2.50 a head, and from there, by 
canal orrailroadto Albany. Assoon, however, as the 
Erie Railroad is completed, that will be the rout, 
as the directors have assured Mr. E. that they will 

ursue a very liberal policy in this matter towards 
o and all others disposed to undertake to send 
forward provisions for this great city from the 
west. 








Our readers can judge something of the —— 
tude of Mr. Ellsworth’s farming operations, when 
we tell them that he is now Sailing 28 miles of 
new fence in one job. 

Mr. E. tells us that there are now in operation 
at the far west, three manufactories of corn starch; 
and from a sample shown us, we judge it is fully 
equal to wheat starch, and can be made a great 
deal cheaper. He also mentioned the value of 
kiln or rather steam-dried hommony, or grits of 
corn, for exportation. This article, we know to be 
an excellent substitute for rice. So is hulled 
wheat. 

Mr. Ellsworth has adopted the plan of working 
cows in the yoke, to a considerable extent. They 
make excellent workers, and he finds it does not 
hurt them for breeding any more than it does to 
work mares, if done in moderation. He also sows 
rye for fall feeding, to a considerable extent, and 
finds that stock never get the scours from eating 
it; while wheat will give it to them directly, 
Grinding corn and cobs together, he thinks very 
highly of. For that purpose, he uses one of Bo- 
gardus’ mills. 

Such are a few of the facts one learns from an 
hour’s chat with this enlightened ‘agriculturist.’ 
We hope to give our readers many such specimens 
of conversation, in the course of the next year, 
with some of the most enterprising and improving 
men in the country. 

en 


REVIEW OF THE JULY NUMBER OF THE 
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Profits of Poultry Raising.—I have often thought 
that the raising of poultry, in the vicinity of the 
city of New York, or any other city, might be 
made as profitable, comparatively, as this account 
of Dr. Chase, by selecting some suitable location 
and preparing for a permanent business. I should 
prefer a piece of woodland, where I could have 
at least four acres of ground, enclosed for a thou- 
sand hens [So large a number of hens has never 
been known to succeed well together.—Enps. ] includ- 
ing a good watering place. The best and cheapest 
fence for a poultry yard, I believe, would be wire. 
Fowls raised in the yard would never fly overa 
fence eight feet high, unless hard driven. At least 
such is my experience. 

Dick's Anti-Friction Cheese Press.— Anti-fric- 
tion” fiddle faddle. How can a machine operate 
without friction? If, by the use of this press, 
“the whey is entirely removed with half the labor 
usually required,” we had better throw away all 
our old ones, and get this “‘anti-friction” machine. 

It so happens that I have seen some dozens of 
new machines, each one saving half the labor of 
its im and yet it is not quite all saved yet. 
As I have never seen one of Mr. Dick’s presses at 
work, I cannot say but that it is a very good one. 

A Cow Depét.—This is a new idea, yet a capital 
one. But I am not quite so sure that it would be 
so good a business as you suppose. It would no 
doubt be good for purchasers, but is there sufficient 
business to be done among that class of buyers, 
who would pay a shilling premium for the advan- 
tage of buying of a dealer who would be “strictly 
honest ?” If I were sure that it would be a pro 
fitable undertaking, I should earnestly urge some 
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one to go into the business; as [ believe it would 

truly be a most valuable establishment for the peo- 

“ to have a place where they could, at all times, 
e able to buy just such a cow as desired. 

Spare the Birds.—lt is of no use preaching this 
doctrine. It never will be practised before men suf- 
fer just as the coffee planters of Madagascar did. 
Children are educated from infancy to destroy the 
birds, instead of studying their natural habits. It 
is true, that, in some parts of the country, the birds 
are in such excess as to do great injury to the farm 
crops; as, for instance, upon the great western 
prairies, or forest Jands of Indiana and Illinois, 
where I have seen blackbirds by the million, and 
pigeons by the billion; but it must be borne in 
mind that it is in those states where we have seen 
accounts published of the “ravages of the army 
worm,” that show that there is a full supply 
of worms for all the millions and billions of 
birds. 

Method of Excluding Drones from the Hive.—If 
this method of the ancients is worth anything, the 
Yankees can improve upon it. Instead of spread- 
ing a fine net over the entrance, have a wire-work 
door that can be shut at any time, so as to exclude 
the drones and admit the workers through the 
meshes. 

Summer Management of Sheep.—The directions 
here given about storing wool, are all upon too 
large 2 scale to suit ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred readers. Pray, give something to suit that 
class who have never kept a flock and propose to 
start one of a hundred or more. Directions are 
given about “hoppling,” &c., which is directly fol- 
lowed by the truism that it is owing to “poor 
fences” that they were learned to jump—another 
evidence of the fact that fences are the greatest 
curse of the American farmer. Thousands are 
deterred from keeping sheep, because of the system 
of trying to keep up fences where they cannot be 
kept up except at ruinous expense, and, in conse- 
quence, they are such as are just fit to teach sheep 
to jump. If there were no fences in many dis- 
tricts of country, how easy it would be for a neigh- 
borhood to combine and keep a real Nantucket 
sort of a flock. 

Salting sheep is best done by making a perma- 
nent “lick,” either of rock salt or by making salted 
clay balls, to be kept under a shed where they 
can go to it at all times. 

In places where there is no natural shade, as 
upon the western prairies, a very good and cheap 
one can be made by setting a row of posts six feet 
long, four and a half feet above the surface, ten 
feet apart each way, with stout rails across, and 
covered with brush first, if convenient, and then 
with coarse hay. This would be all the better if 
an embankment of earth could be thrown up along 
one side. Such a cheap shade would pay cost 
every season, besides the humanity of the thing. 
It would also be beneficial to the flock in cold 
storms. 

Clothes and Wool-Drying Machine.—If this new 
invention is anything like what this description 
recommends it to be, it ought to be immediately in- 
troduced into general use in this country. It is 
described as an English article. Has one ever 
been tried on this side of the water ? 





Cotton Manufacturing at the South—Why here 
is an account of more of it in Mr. Robinson’s let- 
ter than I had ever dreamed of in my philosophy 
before. It is a very interesting statistical article, 
and shows a great advance in manufacturing inter- 
est in the very country of all others that should 
make her own cotton fabrics. 

Rural Architecture.—I have often entertained the 
same opinion here —— by Mr. Davis, that 
the ‘‘ American Agriculturist” is eminently calcu- 
lated by its common-sense articles to commend 
itself to every intelligent housekeeper in the coun- 
try; and yet it does not. Why? Because agri 
cultural education has never been taught in our 
common schools, and because a taste for reading 
such works, has not been cultivated. If this, or 
similar works, were universally read, should we see 
such a want of taste in st architecture, as we 
witness all over the country ? 

Management of Swine, No. 1.—I expected to 
find in this article, something in accordance with 
the title. For forty years, I have been trying to 
manage these abominable brutes, but have never 
yet been able to accomplish it. ‘“‘The number of 
swine in the United States may be fairly estimated 
at twenty millions.” Is it possible that every man, 
woman, and child, in the Union, if they were fairly 
divided would have a hog. Mercy! What a 
hoggish — ! And does every one eat half a 
hog every year, barring the little that we send abroad? 
For, as a matter of course, we must eat up ten mil- 
lions, or the annual increase would soon make us 
more hoggish than we now are. The amount is 
too enormous for belief! The amount of valuation 
I positively will not believe. What! Average 
all the hogs, pigs, old sows, and starved rooters, 
good and bad, at “$3 per head?” Never. They 
are not worth a third of it. Inthe parts of the 
country where they are most abundant, pigs, which 
of course, go to make up the enormous number, 
are not worth a dime a piece. In fact, they are not 
counted as of any value at all. Is it possible that 
the writer believes himself, when he says that 
‘from the rapid production and quick maturity of 
swine, they are made to yield a speedy return for 
the investment ?” By “return” I understand pro- 
fit. Now I dispute the whole premises. If 
all the swine that have ever been, now are, and I 
fear, ever will be in the United States, were justly 
= with all that they should be, the whole 
family would fall so immeasurably in debt that the 
present estimated value of sixty millions would 
not begin to pay it. : 

They cost more than that in fences every year, in- 
cluding the mischief they do in breaking into en- 
closures, 

Here is another item of charge against the family, 
which was related to me, to-day, by an old friend. 
‘In early times,” his father lived in Cherry Valley, 
and like all new settlers, thought he must have a 
“‘ breeding sow ;” and at great trouble and expense 
procured one, which, in due time, had ten stout 
shoats following her. One winter evening, the 
family all went in a sleigh to a neighbor’s, leaving 
the house alone. Of course, as soon as they were 
gone, the old sow and her family began to prowl 


|around and rooted the door open—all went in and 
‘closed the door after them. Then commenced the 
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TO CLEAR WILLOWS OF WORMS. 








work of destruction. The churn and blue dye tub 
both stood full in the corner. Cream and blue dye 

ainted the floor nicely. Then over went the flour 
and meal barrel, and with them a table, upon which 
all the dishes were piled. With this mixture, they 
satisfied their appetites, and then pulled two beds 
down into the mass. They then ripped open the 
beds, tore up the clothes, and made themselves a 
nest. This was not all; for when the old gentle- 
man came home and opened the door, out rushed 
the old she devil between his legs, knocking him 
“heels over head” into the wood pile and crippling 
him for the balance of the winter, and so frighten- 
ing his wife that a miscarriage was the consequence, 
at the imminent danger of her life. Furthermore, 
the horse, being alarmed at the hoggish hubbub, 
started and run off, and not only broke the sleigh, 
but his own neck. A whole life time of “ pork 
speculation” would not pay all this damage. Even 
now, while I write, three pigs, such as no fence 
can stop, have crept into the cellar and destroyed a 
dozen pounds of my gude wife’s butter, just taken 
from the churn. 

‘t Speedy profits,” ha? By my life, the United 
States have never yet seen those profits from swine. 
I look upon them as the great curse of the land. 
If it were not for these miserable brutes, what mil- 
lions of rails would be saved. ‘Nearly every 
one, therefore, has an interest in swine.” True, 
and itis just such an interest I have in the cholera. 
The one is as great a pestilence as the other.(a) 

Cultivation of Grasses at the South.—Are grasses 
cultivated at the south ? My opinion is that there 
exists a kind of grass warfare throughout all cot- 
tondom. If more attention were paid to cultivating 

ss in all the southern states, there is no doubt 
ut it would be better for the whole country, than 
a sole dependence upon cotton. But how hard it 
is for a people to make so great a change as that 
would be to change from cotton, corn, and hogs, 
to that of grass-growing, sheep-raising, and cattle- 
grazing. I should like to hear from some of your 
correspondents, at the south, the reason why grass 
is not cultivated there more than it is, and why the 
growing of wool would not be more profitable than 
the growing of cotton at prices which they are all 
the time grumbling at. 

Letters from California.—I am quite interested 
in the perusal of these letters. I hope they are 
from a pen that we can rely upon; for amid the 
volumes of “ stuff” now inpouring from that region, 
it is difficult to know what part to believe. I don’: 
exactly like the description, however, that he gives 
of “live oaks” that “ vie in height with pines that 
shoot up 300 feet!"(b) If that is not “shooting with 
a long bow,” then I will acknowledge that about 
live oaks, there is a sad amount of ignorance on 
the part of your Reviewer. 

The above, from our indefatigable correspondent 
Reviewer, came too late for insertion in the regular 
course of our last number, and we regret to say 
that we shall not hear again from him till February 
or March, as he was compelled, by ill health, last 
August, to return to his old element, and make a 


he sailed, we made him a visit, a brief notice of 
which we have written out for the first number of 
our next volume. Reviewer then will be unmasked, 
and our many curious readers will at last know 
who he really is. 

(a) Our friend seems to bristle up so fiercely on 
the subject of swine, that we hardly dare approach 
him in his hedgehog mood. The quills of “the 
fretful porcupine” are “airy nothings,” gossamer, 
eider down, in comparison with that from the grey 
goose he was just now wielding. Our sage Re- 
viewer won't let the gentleman pig take his chance 
in the pea and clover fields, the apple orchards, nor 
the magnificent ranges of our western maize, but 
treats him altogether in two sty-lish a manner for 
our statistics. He introduces him into the cellar, 
the Jard-er, the kitchen, the nursery, bedroom, and 
parlor; and finally installs him in the treble capa- 
city of pony for his master, midwife for his mis- 
tress, and driver for their team. Even facts are 
hard things to reason against, but poetry is still 
more obdurate, and we must therefore forego an 
answer to what is really unanswerable. We ap-~ 
prehend cur friend had not enjoyed a good rasher 
of bacon in his musty garret for many a day of lent. 
A sausage, or spare rib, or even a dish of souse, or a 
bit of head cheese with his dry biscuit, would in- 
continently mollify his rind till it was as supple as 
if it had been lathered with dard oil. A tour to 
Edinburgh, where they carry up their pig nurse- 
lings to the seventh story, and feed with the other 
children, till they reach fifteen or twenty score, or 
to swate Ireland, where they are rated as household 
furniture, would soon place this once be-deviled 
race, on a fair footing with our ancient friend. 

(b) Reviewer further misunderstands our Cali- 
fornian. He says, “the evergreen, or live oaks, 
seem to vie in breadth with the height of the more 
northerly pines,” by which we understand him as 
saying, that tke former are as magnificently broad 
in their tops as the latter are aspiring. 

TO ety 


TRENcHING.—I wish some of our friends, who 
are in the habit of seeing a mountain in every mole 
hill, could have seen a job of trenching, just done 
by Mr. Charles Downing, of N wwben, at a cost 
of about $50 an acre. Although only dug about 
15 inches deep, the labor was very great in conse- 
quence of the immense quantity of stone below the 
surface; and yet, this land has been in cultivation 
many years, but like most of the land under the 
plow, in the United States, it has only been scratch- 
ed over, without getting a mellow soil deep enough 
for any kind of roots to obtain a proper support. 


men 


‘ To Crean Witiows or Worms.—A gentleman, 
in Stockholm, New Jersey, we are informed, has a 
fine weeping willow, which, for several years past, 
has been infested with a great number of worms. 
His wife, an intelligent lady, anxious to get rid of 
these pests, sprinkled a weak solution of tobacco 
over the branches from an upper window of the 
house; and, much to her gratification, in a short 





long sea voyage. Our last letters from him state 


that he had already much improved, and that he | 
hoped to be at home early in January. Just before 


time, the ground was strewed with dead worms, 
— the tree cleared of them without injury to the 
eaves. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—No. 16. 

THERE is no division of the subject, of which I 
have been treating, of more practical importance to 
the agriculturist than that which relates to the 
composition, management, and application of ma- 
nures. All substances of whatever nature, which 
aid in fertilizing a soil are called manures. The 
are classified by writers under the heads of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral substances. The first two 
classes are called organic manures, because they 
are formed from organized matter, and abound in 
organic elements, namely, carbon, oxygen, hyd a 
and nitrogen. All mineral manures, including 
salts, are called inorganic. But without confinin 
myself to any particular mode of classification, 
shall proceed to treat of some of the substances 


most commonly used and are most valuable for fer-| 


tilizing properties. 

Among the great class of fertilizing agents, farm- 
yard manure deserves to rank foremost in import- 
ance. But, in order to know how to manage and 
apply most advantageously the mass of matter, 
which yearly accumulates in his yard, it is neces- 
sary that the farmer should first understand its 
composition ; and before this knowledge can be 
available, he must be familiar with the several in- 

edients of which it is composed, and their com- 

inations. ‘To tell an uneducated man that barn- 
yard manure is composed of silicates, carhonates, 
phosphates, &c., and that one of its most valuable 
constituents is ammonia, which is of a volatile na- 
ture and liable to escape unless fixed by sulphate 
of lime, would be like talking to him in an un- 
known tongue. Farmers, whose knowledge is 
thus jimited, are liable to fall into many errors, both 
in theory and practice. 

The following are some of the incorrect opinions 
which prevail among the body of farmers in regard 
to the management and application of their farm- 
yard deposites. First, it is supposed that no ad- 
vantage is gained by sheltering the manure; second, 
that there is no loss, or only a trifling one, by fer- 
mentation and evaporation ; third, that liquid ma- 
nure is of little or no value; fourth, that manure 
does most good when applied in the full of the 
moon ; fifth, that it is always more advantageous 
to apply it on the surface, than to plow it under. 
After briefly examining its composition, we shall 
see how these opinions accord with the more en- 
lightened teachings of science. 

The proportions of the several constituents of 
farmyard manure, will, of course, vary with the 
food of the animals, their litter, and the various 
materials allowed to accumulate in the yard. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that when ani- 
mals are well fed, the value of the manure is pro- 
portionally increased. Those elementary bodies 
previously described by me, as entering into the 
composition of plants, also form the ultimate con- 
stituents of farmyard manure ; for, no new elemen- 
tary substance is ever produced by the change 
which matter undergoes, either in its passage 
through the vegetable or animal system. The 
bodies of animals must therefore be composed of 
the same matter that has previously existed in 
those vegetables which they have consumed ; and, 
this matter, as I have already shown, may be re- 





elementary bodies, move, as it were, in a circle. 
Plants draw them from the earth and air, and 
thither they are again returned, after having per- 
formed their office, first in the vegetable, and after- 
wards in the animal constitution. You see, then, 
that the ultimate constituents of farmyard manure 
are those identical. elements with which you are 
already familiar. Most of them are found, on 
analysis, in the form of salts, such as the sulphates, 
carbonates and phosphates of lime, magnesia, and 
soda, most of which are soluble in water. The 
aga of this fact leads to an important conclu- 
sion, as I will endeavor to show. If you placea 
mixture of common salt and charcoal upon the 
i and pour water upon it, the salt will be 

issolved and sink into the earth, while the char- 
coal, not being soluble, will remain. The case is 
precisely the same with manure. If it is exposed 
to drenching rains, the soluble salts, which it con- 
tains, and which are valuable fertilizers, will be 
dissolved, and either sink deep into the earth, where 
they are not needed, or they will be washed away. 
The analysis of the liquid thus produced shows it 
to be rich in these soluble salts, which are thus 
nearly, if not entirely wasted. Here, then, isa cone 
clusive argument to show the advantage of shelter- 
ing manure where it can be done without too great 
an expense. 

But some of the ingredients of farmyard manure, 
namely, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, are 
of a volatile nature, and commence making their 
escape as soon as fermentation begins. The most 
valuable of these ingredients is nitrogen, which 
escapes in the form of ammonia. The escape of 
this gas is attended by a very perceptible smell, 
like that of hartshorn. I have previously spoken 
of the importance of nitrogen or ammonia to vege- 
tation, and it is unnecessary to add anything fur- 
ther on that topic. This loss may be —, by 
mingling with, or spreading over, the heap of ma- 
nure a plentiful supply either of charcoal, or sul- 
phate of lime agate The former has the 
power of absorbing and retaining ammonia in its 
pores ; the latter arrests its escape in the following 
manner. The ammonia, which escapes trom fer- 
menting manure, is in the form of a carbonate. 
When this gas, (carbonate of ammonia,) comes in 
contact with sulphate of lime, a mzitua] decomposi- 
tion takes place.. The carbonic acid of the former 
unites with the lime of the latter, forming carbon- 
ate of lime; while the- ammonia combines with the 
sulphuric acid ef the plaster, forming sulphate of 
ammonia, which is not, like the carbonate, a vola- 
tile substance. The sulphate of ammonia, there- 
fore, remains fixed until it is dissolved by water 
and conveyed into the earth to administer to the 
wants of plants. | 

The loss, which manure sustains by fermentation 
and evaporation, is much greater than is commonly 
supposed. Johnston, in treating on this topic, says* 
“Recent manure loses weight by lying in the 
farmyard. The moisture evaporates and volatile 
matters escape by fermentation. By the time the 
straw is half rotten, the loss amounts to one fourth 
of the whole weight, while the bulk is diminished 
one half. If allowed to lie stili longer, the loss in- 
creases till, at length, it may approach to one half 


duced to sixteen elements. These constituents, or|of the whole, leaving a weight of dung little 
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greater than that of the fodder and straw which 
have been consumed.” I trust nothing further is 
necessary to prove that areal and not an imaginary 
loss is sustained by fermentation, unless proper pre- 
cautions are used to prevent it. 

The liquid excrements of animals, supposed by 
some to be of little value, are in reality possessed 
of the most valuable fertilizing properties ; instead 
of considering them worthless, the farmer should 
regard them as highly concentrated manure, and 
spare no pains to prevent them from being 
wasted. However remiss farmers may be, on this 
point, in a land where a Jivelihood may be obtained 
by bad husbandry, the value of such manures is 
well appreciated in those districts where the art of 
the husbandman has reached nearest to perfection. 
1 will reserve the subject of the “ Applicatin of 
Manures” for my next letter, and then consider it 
in connexion with the much-agitated question 
whether manures ascend or descend. 

As regards the idea that the effect of manure can 
be in any way influenced by the moon, I have only 
to say it is quite too absurd to be entertained for a 
moment by any rational being. I should not have 
noticed it if I had not heard it advocated by indi- 
viduals who appear perfectly sane on other sub- 
jects, though well deserving ‘to be called lunatics 
an this. J. McKinstry. 

Greenport, N. Y., October 1st, 1849. 


td 
HISTORY OF SHORTHORN CATTLE.—No. 1. 

Preliminary Observations, Soil, Climate, §c.— 
In the year 1848, I made an agricultural tour in 
England. My object was a general one, embracing 
al] that pertains to agriculture. Finding, however, 
when there, that more time would be required to 
accomplish this than my Jimited stay afforded me, I 
confined my attention mainly to the agricultural 
machinery and implements, and the animals of 
England and Scotland. I was enabled to embrace, 
in this pursuit, the general nature of soils as con- 
nected with agricultural implements and machinery 
in point of adaptation ; and their character in them- 
selves as connected in climate, geology, and geo- 
graphy, with domestic animals generally, and with 
cattle specially. As incident to this last branch of 
my inquiries, I devoted much time to the history of 
the shorthorns. The editor of the Agriculturist has 
asked of me a series of short papers on the history 
of this race of cattle. In complying with this re- 
quest, I deem it proper to give a short description, 
geological, climatic, and geographical of the region 
where the shorthorns originated. 

This region is the valley of the river Tees, which 
embraces the south part of the county of Duiham 
and much of the North Riding of Yorkshire. The 
river rises in the elevated tract of country formed 
by parts of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire. Issuing from the mountainous re- 
gion of its origin, the Tees flows eastward, dividing 
Durham from the North Riding of Yorkshire, and 
enters the Getman Ocean by a broad mouth, be- 
tween the seaports of Redcar on the the south and 
Hartlepool on the north. The rock formation of 
the high country where the Tees 1ises is of moun- 
tain limestone. Elevated far above the vales below 


whose streams flow from it, this region has dif- 
fused over all the valleys and plains from it to the 





ocean, an abundance of lime. As we descend from 
the mountains, the next formation is coal; then 
succeeds magnesian limestone and millstone grit ; 
next red sandstone; then lias, with clay; and 
finally alluvial along the streams and near the ocean. 

In the far west of this district, in the country 
about, and connected with, the heads of the Tees, 
the valleys and hill sides on the mountainous lime- 
stone give a grass land of great value, letting as 
high as $15, to $20 per acre, yearly, for ordinary 
farming, and with no near markets. The valleys 
are of a very rich soil, and here are fed cattle and 
sheep; the hill sides and tops are less rich in soil, 
but have a very sweet herbage ; and here the dairies 
are found, and excellent cheese, rich and abundant, 
is produced. The mountain-limestone land is 
wholly in pasture. Its inhabitants derive their 
bread from the region below, and furnish beasts, 
sheep, cheese, butter, bacon, and lard in exchange. 

On the magnesian limestone and millstone grit 
and coal formations, there exist a mixed cultiva- 
tion of permanent grass lands, and a four-course 
system of farming, namely, turnips first year, bar- 
ley the second, grass seeds, (as clover, rye grass, 
&c.,) third, and wheat, fourth. On this formation, 
the grass lands prevail, and grazing and the pro- 
duction of cheese and butter largely occupy its in- 
habitants. 

On the red sandstone, the soil is a sandy and 
gravelly loam; and its district is the best cultivated 
portion of all the valley of the Tees, and the most 
productive, and is rich and abundant in grass, grain, 
and vegetables. Large portions are in permanent 
pasture, and on its arable lands the four-course 
system of turnips, barley, grass seeds, and wheat, 
is pursued, 

The clay district is next in the Tees’s descent and 
embraces Cleveland, in Yorkshire, and the Ward of 
Stockton, in Durham. It lies on the blue lias and 
is overspread with diluvium; is level, cold, stiff, 
and tenacious; permits no downward filtering of 
water, while it presents abundant springs. This 
region is poor in the main, except along the streams, 
but with draining ‘becomes highly fertile and pro- 
ductive. This portion of the valley of the Tees 
once abounded in grass and was famous for its 
animals, both horses and cattle, and for its dairies. 
The high price of grain, in the beginning of this 
century, converted its rich pastures into arable 
land, and now the whole region presents mainly 
miserable farming and exhaustion. Its cropping is 
generally fallow, wheat, oats, or beans, and occa- 
sionally clover after wheat. 

Intimately connected with the valley of the Tees, 
is the northern portion of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. In geological formation, it is the same 
as the upper part of the valley of the Tees. Alike 
in soil, it is so in rotation and production. It is 
very fertile, with a cultivation excellent and pro- 
ductive, and sustains a large population. 

Only on the red sandstones with a sandy and 
gravelly loam, are good crops of turnips raised, 
and here all crops succeed admirably. 

The interval lands, or bottoms, along the Tees 
and the other rivers, are very fertile, and grow per- 
fectly everything that the climate will mature, while 
the annual overflow maintains continuous fertility. 
These bottoms are mainly in grass. ; 
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All this region is possessed of a cold and moist 
climate; the mountainous portion is too cold and 
damp to grow grain, and in the lower, its harvests 
are late and precarious. While the climate is either 
adverse, or only moderately favorable to the growth 
of wheat and barley, it yet is well adapted to cats, 
and especially to grass. Nowhere in the world can 
there be found richer, better, nor more productive 
—s than the valley of the Tees presents. 

hese rich pastures, however, from the severity of 

the climate, are available only seven months at the 
most, and commonly not more than six, yearly. 
For sheep, however, the} furnish feeding range, 
with turnips, during the whole winter. The cattle 
deeply and badly poach those lands, while the sheep 
do not. 
‘ The climate, as a whole, is bad; cool and moist 
in summer, and very rainy, wet, and bleak in the 
winter, with but little fall of snow, and not much 
continuous freezing weather. 

Geographically, the shorthorns were originally 
confined to the region of the Tees; and of the 
noted families of the olden day, all were in the 
valley, except the two herdsof Studley Park, near 
Ripon, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and of 
Scampston, in the East Riding. These two herds 
were owned by persons who were large land- 
holders in the Tees Valley, and are believed to have 
been derived from the Tees banks. A hundred 
years ago, and more, the famed herds of shorthorns 
might be found in the west, at Barningham, and 
extending thence to Eden, on the ocean, in the 
north, and to Ormsby, in the south. Within this 
range, are Layton, Girlington, Stanwick, Manfield, 
Hornby, Worsall, Stokesley, Acklam, and Ormsby, 
on the south bank of the Tees; Barnard Castle, 
Streatlam, Denton, Bishop Auckland, Blackwell, 
Darlington, Oxenfield, Brafferton, Hurworth, 
Haughton, Burdon, Barmpton, Foxton, The Isle, 
Sedgefield, Aisleby, Norton, Greatham, and Eden 
Castle, on the north bank, or Durham side, of the 
Tees. At all these places, there were herds of 
shorthorns of great excellence; and from all of 
them, the Messrs. Collings drew the originals of 
their herds. 

The valley of the Tees presents powerfully the 
truth of that axiom in breeding, recognized by all 
thorough breeders, that good cattle are coincident 
with good soil, and are never found, as a race, on 
a bad one. The character of the valley of the 
Tees, as regards its soil, is intimately connected 
with the origin and history of the shorthorns, and 
is therefore placed as a preface to their rise, pro- 
gress, perfection, and present wide diffusion. 

A. STEVENS. 





Strone anp Steapy MILKERs THE Best.—Men, 
in general, are the most proper persons to milk, as 
they are stronger in the fingers, and are not so 
liable to become fatigued as women. After the 
cows have all been milked, they should be gone 
over again a second time, and every drop of milk 
taken away ; as bad milking is the cause of half 
the failures in milch cows. One person, too, should 
always milk, if possible, the same cows, and the 
quantity given by each should be registered, at 
least, once every week ; and when the amount does 
not exceed four or five quacts per day, let her be dried. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL OONGRESS. 

Pursuant to adjournment, the American Con- 
gress of Fruit Growers met at Castle Garden, in 
this city, on the second of October. A large num- 
ber of delegates, and others interested in horticul- 
ture, from various parts of the Union were present; 
and, notwithstanding the unfavorable nature of the 
season for fruits, the tables were well filled with 
fine specimens co various states. 

In the cours® of the session, the above-named 
association was consolidated with the North-Ameri- 
can Pomological Convention, recently held at 
Syracuse, by mutual consent, under the name of 
the ‘‘ American Pomological Congress.” Thenext 
session will be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 
autumn of 1850, at such time and place as may be 
hereafter determined. It was resolved, also, that, 
after the next session of the new Congress, their 
meetings shall take place biennially, and that the 
session of 1852 shall be held at Philadelphia. 

The Chairman of the General Committee being 
called upon for further business, presented the fol- 
lowing list of fruits for rejection, which was 
adopted :— 


APPLES. 


Gloucester White, Beachamwell, Pennock, Hen- 
ry’s Weeping Pippin, Red Ingestrie, White Inges- 
trie, Kirke’s Lord Nelson, Marmalade Pippin, 
Priestley, Rowland’s Red Streak, Red or Royal 
Russet, Woolston’s Red Streak, Golden Reinetfe, 
Woolston’s White Sweet, Hoary Morning, Large 
Red Sweeting, Red Doctor, Grand Sachem, Cathead, 
Dodge’s Early Red, Grey French Reinette, Musco- 
via, [tish Peach, Pigeonette, Salina, Caroline, (Eng- 
lish,) Fenouillet Rouge. 


PEARS. 


Croft Castle, Swiss Bergamot, Sousreine, 
Thompson’s, of New Hampshire, Tucker’s Seed- 
ling, ‘Trubserburdy Dulle, Whitfield, Winter Orange, 
Wurtzer d‘Automne, Tutte, Crassane, Forme des 
Délices, French Iron, Green Yair, Grise Bonne, 
Garnstone, Green Catharine, Green Sugar, Gros 
Blanquet, Green Chisel, Hays, Hawthorne’s Seed- 
ling, Winter Crassane, Citron of Bohemia, Madotte, 
Frederic of Prussia, Famenga, Forme Urbaniste, 
Fantasie Van Mons, Lederbirne, Louise Bonne, 
Lansac, Madame Vert, Miller’s Seedling, Marquise, 
Marceilus, Navez, Alexander of Russia, Admiral, 
Aston Town, Autumn Bergamot, D’Amour, Augers, 
Beurre d’Angleterre, Beurré Sartin, Buerré of Boll- 
wyller, Bon Chrétien d’Espagne, Bon Chrétien of 
Brussels, Bergamotte ‘Sylvange, Bergamotie For- 
tunée, Beauty of Winter, Belmont, Bezi Vaet, 
Bruno de Bosco, Blanquet 4 longue queue, Burgo- 
master, Horticulture, Hastiveav, Ipswich Holland, 
Jargonelle, (French,) Kramelsbirne, Lincoln, Louis 
of Bologne, Orange, Orange Tulipe, Phillips, 
Pitfour, Platt’s Bergamot, Passe Lon fu, Prince’s 
Portugal, Pope’s Scarlet Major, Cuvelier, Chat 


Grille, Chair 4 Dame, Charles Van Mons, (old,) - 


Cassolette, Compte de Frésnol, Copea, Caillat Rosat, 
Clara, Clapp, Citron de Sieverez, Dearborn of Van 
Mons, Downton, Duquesne d été, Doyenné Mons, 
Deschamp’s New Late, Dumbarton, Doyenné Diere, 
Endicott, Elton, Royal d@hiver, Roussette St. Vin- 
cent, Swan’s Egg, Saint Bruno, Pitt’s Marie Louise, 
Rause Lench, Sans Pepins, Surpasse Meuris. 
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The committee did not deem it expedient further 
to extend, this year, the list of rejected fruits, and 
therefore presented none of the smaller kinds. 

The same committee also presented a list of fruits 
deemed worthy of general cultivation, which, after 
varied discussion, and the striking out of several 
varieties, was adopted as follows :— 


APPLES. 

For General Cultivation.—W hite nee iy 
Fameuse, Porter, Hubbardston Nomsuch, Winesap, 
Lady Apple, Danver’s Winter Sweet, Wine Apple, 
Red Astrachan, Vandervere, Bullock’s Pippin, 
Swaar, Yellow Harvest,* Large Yellow Bough,* 
American Summer Pearmain,* Summer Rose,* 
Early Strawberry,* Gravenstein, Fall Pippin,* 
Rhode-Island Greening,* Baldwin,* Roxbury Rus- 
set.* 

For Particular Localittes—Yellow Bellefleur,* 
Esopus Spitzenburg,* Newtown Pippin.* 

PEARS. 

For General Cultivation.—Rostiezer, Fondante 
d’Automne, Fulton, Andrews, Buffum, Urbaniste, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Uve- 
dale’s St. Germain, Madeleine,* Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling,* Bloodgood,* Tyson, Golden Beurré, of 
Bilboa,* Bartlett,* Williams’s Bon Chrétien,- or 
Bartlett,* Seckel,* Flemish Beauty,* Buerré Bosc,* 
Winter Nelis,* Buerré d’Aremburg.* 

For Particular Localities.~-White Doyenné,* 
Grey Doyenné.* 

PEACHES. 


For General Cultivation.—Grosse Mignonne,* 
George IV.,* Early York, (serrated,)* Large Early 
York,* Morris White,* Oldmixon Freestone,* Coole 
edge’s Favorite,* Bergen’s Yellow,* Crawford’s 

Late.* 

- For Particular Localities —Heath Cling.* 
PLUMS, 

For General Cultivation.—Jefferson,* Green 
Gage,* Washington,* Purple Favorite,* Bleecker’s 
Gage,* Coe’s Golden Drop,* Frost Gage,* Purple 
Gage.* 

For Particular Localities.—Imperial Gage.* 

CHERRIES. 

Belle Magnifique, May Duke,* Black Tartarian,* 
Black Eagie,* Bigareau,* Knight’s Early Black,* 
Downer’s Late,* Elton,* Downton.* 

GRAPES. 

Under Glass.—Black Hamburg, Black Prince, 
Black Frontignac, Grizzly Frontignac, White 
Frontignac, White Muscat, of Alexandria, Chasse- 
las de Fontainebleau. 

NATIVE GRAPES. 


Open Culture.—Isabella, Catawba, 


NECTARINES. 
Elruge, Early Violet, Downton. 
RASPBERRIES. 


“7. Antwerp, Yellow Antwerp, Franconia, Fas- 
toll. 


° 


STRAWBERRIES. 
Large Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, Boston 
Pine. 


APRICOTS. 
Large Early, Breda, Moorpark. 





| 


CURRANTS. 


Red Dutch, White Dutch, White Grape, May's 
Victoria, Black Naples. 


———— 


GOOSEBERRIES, 


Houghton’s Seedling, Woodward’s Whitesmith, 
Crown Bob, Red Champagne, Early Sulphur, 
Laurel, Warrington, Green Gage, Green Walnut. 


The committee also presented the following list 
of new varieties, which give promise of being 
worthy to be added to the list for general culti- 
vation :— 

PEARS. 

Duchess of Orleans, Brandywine, Chancellor, 
Doyenné d’été, Buerré d’Anjou, Manning’s Eliza- 
beth, Brande’s St. Germain, Pratt, Ott, Striped 
Madeleine, Ananas d’été, Jalousie de Vendée, Van 
Assene, Doyenné Boussock. 


PLUMS. 
McLaughlin, Rivers’ Favorite, St. Martin's 
Quetsche. 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Burr’s New Pine, Jenney’s Seedling. 


RASPBERRY. 
Knevett’s Giant. 
GRAPE. 
Open Culture.—Diana. 


* Those names having this mark * after them, were adopted 
by the Convention of October, 1843. 


enineiniamemene 
SALE OF STOCK AT THE NEW-YORK STATE FAIR. 

WE understand large purchases of almost every 
description of improved stock, were made at the 
late state show. We are glad to notice this fea- 
ture in the annual agricultural gatherings, and we 
anticipate a large benefit to our stock raisers, if the 
practice is followed up and augmented. Large 
numbers of choice animals are thus brought 
together, where their comparative, as well as 
absolute merits, are easily determined. The seller 
and buyer would probably have come even without 
this object in view ; and the animals, by a liberal 
provision of the railroads, are brought to and from 
the fair without charge for transportation, which is 
an essential advantage, mutually shared by both 
parties. We presume over $20,000 worth of stock 
was sold on the ground. | 

But there is one feature in the sales, selling at 
auction on the show ground, to which we decidedly 
object, and against which we strenuously urge the 
action of the society. The effect of this is, to 
divide the attention of visitors from other objects, 
disappoint the persons offering, and generally dis- 
gust all parties. Let as many private sales be 
effected as may be; but if people are bold enough, 
(fool hardy, we should rather say,) to offer either 
good or indifferent animals at auction, after all the 
experience hitherto had, at our annual shows, let 
them take other “prem than are occupied by the 
state society, and other time than that appropriated 
for its meeting. 

ee 

Fiavor or New-Enoianp Peacurs.—The fla- 
vor of New-England peaches, this year, is decidedly 
= to that of those grown further south. 
Why? Will some member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society give us an opinion on this 
subject ? : 
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CHAMBER BIRDS.—No. 1. 


Canaries.—These birds, from their beautiful 
plumage, elegant shape, singular capacity, and at- 
tractive familiarity, as well as the charms of their 
melodious song, have always been agreeable to the 
fancier. Besides, an admirable opportunity is pre- 
sented of observing the difference of character and 
temperament which exist in these as in others of the 
species. Some we find melancholy, others cheer- 
ful; some angry, others peaceful; some intelligent, 
others dull; some industrious, others idle; some 
greedy, others frugal. But they have chiefly made 
themselves beloved by their animated, powerful, 
and varied song, which lasts almost throughout the 
whole year, and with some even during the time of 
moulting. 

These birds are also distinguished by 
their correctness of ear, the remarkable 
skill they possess of imitating all tones, 
and their excellent memory. Not only 
do they imitate the notes of other birds, 
which they greatly improve by mixing 
them with their own, but they will even 
learn to utter short words with some 
degree of correctness. — , »- 

hese birds, which are now kept and 
reared throughout the whole of Europe, 
and even in Russia and Siberia, as well 
as in various parts of North and South 
America, in an unadulterated state, are 
natives of the Canary Islands, where 
they breed in pleasant valleys, and on 
the delightful banks of small rills, or 
streams. They were known in Europe 
as long ago as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, as we are told, concern- 
ing their arrival, that, “ A ship, which, 
in addition to other merchandize, had a 
multitude of Canaries on board, that 
were consigned to Leghorn, was 
wrecked on the coast of Italy, and the 
birds, thereby obtaining their liberty, 
flew to the nearest land.” This hap- 
pened to be Elba, where they found so 
propitious a climate, that they multi- 
plied, without the intervention of man, 
and probably would have naturalized 
themselves, had not the wish to possess them been 
so gre as to occasion them to be hunéed after 
until they were entirely extirpated. In Italy, there- 
fore, we find the first tame Canaries, where the 
are still raised in great numbers. At first, their 
rearing in Europe was attended with considerable 
difficulty, partly because the mode of treating these 
delicate strangers was not sufficiently understood, 
but principally because males, chiefly, and not 
females, were introduced. In their wild and un- 
domesticated state, their song is unvaried, as with 
most other birds, less melodious, of fewer notes, 
and uttered at longer intervals than with us. 

The original grey color of this bird, which 
merges into green beneath, has, by means of domes- 
tication, climate, and intermixture with other birds, 
become so multifarious, that Canaries may now be 
met with of almost every hue; but grey, yellow, 











colors, which are individually seen in every degree 
of shade, or combination, and thus present innumer- 
able differences. Those which are of a blackish- 

rey, or greyish-brown, above, with greenish-yel- 
‘ow beneath, like a greenfinch, are the most com- 
mon, generally the strongest, and approach the 
most cfosely to the original color of their primo- 
genitors. ‘The yellow and white ones have usually 
red eyes, but are more delicate. The chestnut- 
colored are the most rare, and in strength and 
length of life are intermediate. The colors of most 
Canaries consist of a mixture of these, and that bird 
is the most prized the more regularly it exhibits the 
combination of these various shades. That which 
is most generally admired, at present, is one with 
yellow, or white, upon the body, and of adun-yellow 
color on the wings, head, and tail. Next in degree of 
beauty, isthat which is of a golden yellow, with a 
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Canarizs AND Nest.—Fic. 88. Py 


black, blue, or blackish-grey head, and similar wings 
and tai]. There are also blackish or grey ones, with 
yellow heads, or with a ring about the neck, white, 
with brown and black markings, ashy-grey, almost 
black, with a yellow breast, and white head and 
tail, allof which have a prominent value. Others, 
which are irregularly marked, and are variegated. or 
mottled, are less esteemed. 

The Canary bird, fig. 88, is five inches in length, 
of which the tail comprises two inches and a quar- 
ter; the beak is five lines long, stout, sharpl 
pointed, and whitish; the legs are flesh-color 
and eight lines high. The female is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the male, but the latter has 
— deeper and brighter colors; the head is 
rather thicker ; the body, in. general, more slender 
throughout ; and the temples and the space around 
the eyes, are always of a brighter yellow than the 


white, blackish and reddish-brown, are the prevailing | rest of the body.—Americanized from the German. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steamer Niagara, we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to 5th October. 

MaRKetTs.—Scarce any alteration in the American 
staple products since our last, and sales only moderate. 

-Voney as plenty as ever, and business on the whole 
eather duil. ; 

The Crops, in general, were very good throughout 
Europe. ‘There are some indications of the potato rot, 
especially in Ireland and Germany. But be this the 
case or not, we must look forward for rather low prices 
‘or our produce the coming year, cotton alone being 
an exception. 

The Potato Disease in Germany.—The potato dis- 
ease has again made its appearance, with more or less 
intensity, throughout this country, the loss of the crop 
being estimated to vary from two thirds to one half; 
but the quantity planted is so great, and other agricul- 
tural produce so abundant, that no alarm seems to be 
felt about it. The prices are lower than last year, 
when they were not half what they were in 1547. 

Mortality among Cattle at Malta.—Accounts from 
this island announce the breaking out of a disease 
amongst cattle, which has proved fatal to a large num- 
ber of bullocks, and considerably enhanced the price 
of fresh meat in the market. 

Shrubs and Flowers for Cemeteries.—Yews, Cupres- 
sus lambertiana, Cupressus funebris, and white thorn ; 
primroses, violets, Amaranthus caudatus, Woodruff, 
pansies, xeranthemums, and thyme of different kinds. 
The French use Gnaphalium arenarium, and similar 
everlastings.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Cuttings.—No cuttings ought to have the leaves left 
upon them below the ‘level of the ground. Leaves 
cause roots to appear, or at least to assist much in the 
operation; therefore, all cuttings are the better for 
having leaves upon them. But it is necessary to take 
care that the leaves do not destroy the cuttings instead 
of feeding them, as they are very apt to do, if permitted 
to perspire freely. Hence the use of bell glasses, and 
other similar contrivances.—Jbid. 

Proposed Plan of Converting the London Night 
Soil into Manure.—A letter has recently been ad- 
dressed to the ** Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of Puor-Law Unions,” of London, for the more effec- 
tual cleansing and draining that metropolis, without 
poisoning the Thames, by keeping out of the sewers 
all the foecal matter, and converting 500,000 tons of 
the latter into 1,500,000 tons of manure, by mixing it 
with one million tons of Irish-peat charcoal, at a cost 
of £2,500,000 for the use of it, as an absorber, dis- 
infectant, and deodorizer, besides other expenses, 
£1,329,337; total, £3,829,387; profit, £3,529,387, 
being nearly 100 per cent., or rather more than most 
would consider prudent to pay for Irish charcoal in the 
present state of agricultural distress. 

Sex of Eggs.—It is stated by a correspondent in 
the London Agricultural Gazette, that it is already 
well known to every housewife in the north of Scot- 
land, and acted upon by them with unerring success, 
that, before they set the clucking hens, the eggs to be 
placed under them for incubation are carefully exam- 
ined in the following manner. The eggs are, one by 
one, poised in the fingers of the left hand, with the 
broad end uppermost, and in that position held close 
to the light of a candle, or before a bright sun; the 
little finger of the right hand is then placed behind 
the egg, near the top, faintly toshade the light. When 
thus placed, and the egg turned gently round, (as a to 
would spin,) a hollow, or vacuum, about half an tor 
in diameter, will be distinctly seen, inside the egg. 
Now, if this hollow be exactly on the top, the egg 
will produce a cock; if on the side, it will producea 
hen. If the egg has nosuch vacuum, or hollow, neither 





on the top nor side, (as is the case with all hens’ eggs 
where no cock is kept to fecundate, or impregnate, 


them,) no one in the secret would place any such 
under the hen, for incubation ror in the hope of its 
hatching. : 

Gutta-Percha Water Pipes.—A series of experi- 
ments has just been concluded at the Birmingham 
Water Works, England, relative to the strength of 
gutta-percha tubing, with a view to its applicability 
for the conveyance of water. The experiments were 
made upon tubes of three quarters of an inch in di- 
ameter, and one eighth thick, of gutta percl.a. These 
were attached to the iron main, and subjected for two 
months to a pressure of 200 feet head of water, with- 
out being in the slightest degree deteriorated. In 
order to ascertain, if possible, the maximum strength 
of the tubes, they were connected with the water 
company’s hydraulic proving pump, the regular ldéad 
of which is 250 lbs. on the square inch. At this point, 
they were unaffected, and the pump was worked up 
to 337 lbs., but, to the astonishment of every one, the 
tubes still remained perfect. It was then proposed to 
work the pump up to 500, but it was found that the 
lever of the valve would bear no more weight. The 
utmost power of the hydraulic pump could not burst 
the tubes. The gutta percha being slightly elastic, 
allowed the tubes to become a little expanded by the 
extraordinary pressure which was applied, but on its 
withdrawal, they resumed their former size.—Bir- 
mingham Gazette. 

Best Food for Fowls and Pigeons.—Reaumur’s ex- 
periments on food of poultry are well known. Fowls 
and pigeons are differently formed in the crop; the 
one, therefore, requires to be fed chiefly on grain and 
green food; the flesh of the other, too heating as a 

eneral diet, feeds on pulse. The most simple answer 
is, barley fer fowls, and peas and beans for pigeons. 
But fowls require more variety, as pointed out in for- 
mer numbers of this journal, and many little delica- 
cies, occasionally oats or buckwheat mixed with the 
barley; also, in moulting time,a portion of wheat, 
malt, and hemp seed. They should generally be fed 
three times a day, before sunset; the mid-day meal, 
sometimes, may be boiled potatoes, mashed up with a 
little dry barley meal, or rice, not overdone and boiled 
dry, to be given when cold, never hot. An onion, 
chopped fine anc mixed with the above, is said to be 
good, or green chives. Two cocks, with eight hens 
each, will consume in this way, from a peck to a peck 
and a half of barley per week. A pigeon will con- 
sume from a pint to a quart per week ; much depends 
upon town or country keep.—Agricultural Gazette. 

Important Discovery in Ventilation.—Dr. Chowne 
has enrolled a patent for improvements in ventilating 
rooms and apartments, of the perfect efficacy of which, 
we believe, there cannot be a doubt, and on a princi- 
ple at once most simple and unexpected. Without 

oing into details, at present, we may state that the 
improvements are based upon an action in the syphon, 
which had not previously attracted the notice of any 
experimenter, namely, that, if fixed with legs of un- 
equal length, the air rushes into the shorter leg, and 
circulates up, and discharges itself from the longer 
leg. It is easy to see how readily this can be applied 
to any chamber, in order to purify its atmosphere. 
Let the orifice of the shorter leg be disposed where it 
can receive the current, and lead it into the chimney, 
(in mines, into the shaft,) go as to convert that chimney 
or shaft into the longer leg, and you have at once the 
circulation complete. A similar air syphon can be 
employed in ships; and the lower holds, where dis- 
ease is generated in the close berths of the crowded 
seamen, be rendered as fresh astheupperdecks The 
curiosity of this discovery is, that air in a syphon re- 
verses the action of water, or other liquid, which 
enters and descends, or moves down in the longer leg, 
and rises up in the shorter leg.—London Literary 
Gazette. 
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Receipts or THE N. Y. Strate AGRICULTURAL 
Farr.—The Secretary, B. P. Johnson, Esq., informs 
us, that the receipts at Syracuse, in September last, 
were about $83,100. This shows a great increase of 
interest on the part of the farmers and public gene- 
rally of the state, in the advancement of an improved 
agriculture. 

Sucar.—It is estimated that the exports of sugar 
from Cuba, for 1850, if nothing occurs to injure the 
crop between this and the early part of December, will 
be equal to 1,500,000 boxes, worth, at present rates, 
(molasses included,) about $33,000,000. The largest 
crop ever exported, hitherto, was in 1847, amounting 
to near 1,300,000 boxes; since which date, the culti- 
vation has been increased, and the present season has 
been uncommonly favorable. 

ConveNTION oF Domestic-Fow. Brrepers.—Dr. 
J.C. Bennett, of Plymouth, Mass., will exhibit, at 
the Quincy Market, Boston, on the (5th of the present 
month, from 10 o’clock, A.M. to 3 o’clock, P.M., varie- 
ties of the following fowls:—Golden Pheasants, Shang- 
haes, Cochin-Chinas, Great Malays, Great Javas, Wild 
Indias, Plymouth Rocks, Plymouth Games, Fawn- 
colored Dorkings, English Ravens, and Spanish Muf- 
flers,” for the inspection of all poultry fanciers and 
fow] breeders who may choose to attend. 

A New Fopprr ror Sueep.—lIt is not generally 
known, says one of our contemporaries, that okra, 
(gumbo,) is a great food for sheep, and perhaps, also, 
of other brute tribes, They eat it in preference to 
anything else. It is said to yield, too, more forage to 
the acre than almost any other plant. 

Beer-Pack1nG IN OnI0.—It is estimated that ex- 
isting contracts for beef, in and about Cleveland, Ohio, 
will require the slaughter of 20,000 head of cattle dur- 
ing the fall and winter. 

Tue American Fruit Curtunist, containing 
Directions for the Propagation and Culture of Fruit 
Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, and Garden, with 
Descriptions of the Principal American and Foreign 
Varieties, cultivated in the United States. By John J. 
Thomas. Illustrated with 300 accurate figures. Au- 
burn: Derby, Miller & Co. Thisisa ha Peo 
edition of a former work by Mr. Thomas, which has 
had deservedly an extensive sale, The author is a prac- 
tical nurseryman, and writes from his own personal 
knowledge. We can consequently recommend this 
book as one of the safest guides to follow, which .nas 
yet been published in our country. For sale by C.M. 
Saxton, 121 Fulton street, New York. 

THE AMERICAN Birp-KeEeper's Manvat; or Di- 
rections for the Proper Management of American and 
Foreign Singing Birds) By James Mann. Boston: 
Little and own, pp. 166, 18mo. ‘This is a cheap 
little work, replete with practical instructions for the 
breeding of Canar birds, and the proper treatment of 
their young, together with some remarks on the dis- 
eases to which birds are liable, prevention, remedies, 
&c. It is for sale by C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street, 
New York. . 

ImporTATION oF Saxony SHEEP.—By the barque 
Wieland, that arrived here the past month, Mr. John 
A. Taintor, of Hartford, Connecticut, received seven 
Saxon ewes. These were selected for him in Ger- 
many, by that eminent judge and breeder, the Baron 
de Spreck. They are large and fine in their forms, 
and heavily wooled, with the choicest quality of 
fleece that onecan imagine. Till we saw these superb 
animals, and asimilar importation by the same gentle- 
man, last year, we had no idea of the oom superiority 
of the best bred Saxon sheep over those of our own 
country. 











Fine Wire Crotu.—The wire cloth exhibited at 
the last fair of the American Institute, by Messrs. W. 
Stephens & Son, of Belleville, New Jersey, is said to 
be quite equal to the foreign article, heretofore used 
in making paper. Each cloth contains from 100 to 
300 square feet, and the texture is so fine that each 
square inch contains from 4,000 to 5,000 meshes. 
They are used for straining the pulpy mass from which 
paper is made. 

vBa Topacco Seep.—We are informed that a gen- 
tleman in Tennessee obtained some tobacco seed from 
the island of Cuba, from which he produced plants 
with leaves more than double those of the usual size. 
The crop proved a very profitable one, and was sold 
for wrappers to American cigars. 

Ru.Es ror Knowine Genuine Guano.—Like other 
things, guanos differ in quality; but there is a general 
character running through them all. If genuine, they 
invariably contain feathers and shells; water, of course ; 
organic matter, always; chrystallized gypsum, never ; 
carbonate of lime, commonly; phosphate of lime, 
always; superphosphate, never ; and nitrogen, inva- 
riably.—Herapath. 

Nankin CirotH.—Most, if not all, the Nankin now 
sold in our markets, is of American fabric. It is manu- 
factured from Nankin cotton, grown in Georgia, and 
is spun and woven at the Lonsdale Mills, in Rhode 
Island. The culture of Nankin cotton was introduced 
to this country by the late John Forsyth, formerly 
minister to Spain, afterwards Secretary of State, under 
the administration of Jackson and Van Buren. It is 
now grown in large quantities by many of the planters 
of Georgia, and commands a ready sale at high prices, 
Mr. Forsyth procured the seed from the American 
consul, at Canton, and at the outset, the project of 
growing it in this country was deemed wild and chi 
merical. It is of a darker hue than the China article, 
but not so handsome. 

Pot Herss.—It is stated in the ** Alabama Planter,” 
that the tops of sweet potatoes make the best of all 
greens. They are represented to be succutent, tender, 
and wholesome. 

To Try out BEEswax.—Put the comb into 2colan- 
der, or a tin pan with a bottom punched full of holes, 
and place it in a warm oven over another pan partly 
filled with water. The wax will melt and drop into 
the water below, — clear, whence it may be 
removed when cool.—Exchange Paper. 

Hams.—We were struck with the freshness and 
firmness of some hams from Gwinnett, from one to four 
— old. The owner refused to divulge his secret-— 

ut as we have fortunately become possessed of it, we 
here give it, pro bono publico. Procure some —_ 
clean hickory ashes ; have them perfectly dry; draw 
your meat from the pickle on a dry day; sprinkle the 
ashes over the meat pretty thick, a careful not to 
knock off more salt than what must fall off; then han 
up your meat as high as possible; smoke it with coo 
smoke, made by hickory wood ; be sure to take it down 
before the skipper fly makes his appearance, being 
generally in this climate, the first of March ; pack it 
away, on a dry day, in casks; Ist, a layer of hams in 
perfectly dry hickory ashes—2d, a course of corn 
cobs, &c.; and 3d, cover your cask snug and tight.— 
Alabama Planter. 

Division oF Hours 1n OLDEN TimE.—The following 
quaint division of the forenoon in Elizabeth’s reign, 
a8 perhaps provoke a smile :—*‘* We wake at six, and 
look about us, that’s eye hour; at seven we should 
pray, that’s knee hour; at eight walk, that’s leg hour; 
at nine gather flowers and pluck a rose, that’s nose 
hour; at ten we drink, that’s mouth hour; at eleven 
lay about us for victuals, that’s hand hour; at twelve 
go to dinner, that’s belly hour.”—JM€iddleton and 


Rowley’s Changeling. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, OCTOBER 20, 1849, — 
ASHES, Pots, .-scccceee eeeetecee -per 100 lbs. $7 00 to $7 12 
aris, eveeesesee eeeeecesecces ocoeGts. 6 00 * 6 12 
BALE ROPE,. eee cee estes se sees eses ceceske 9 oe ll 
BARK, Quercitron,. +e eous cove ccevcces fON, 28 00 “ 30 00 
BEANS, White, sececee énbiowesssn0e sess Enh, vis) os | 25 
BEESW AX, Aim. Yellow, o.--0--seeseeeelb. » * 22 
BOLT ROPE, ..---- eceeeecese coccccc-ced 10 “ 12 
BONES, ground,.-.esserecccccecceeses DUSH. 40 “ 55 
BRISTLES, American, ececssee sobeessoccesth, 25 65 
BUTTER, Table, eocee Seeveseteoee pbseeeetle, 15 <3 25 
Shipping, «-.- psbSebpbeb esd ere eoenttD. 9 “ 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, @eeeteeeece -do. 10 * 13 
Sperm, «oeeece woee sees COCKS EC8 ooeedO. 25 “ 40 
Stearic,..ccee ereeeces COeesses sence. 20 “ 
CHEESE, ch oesebbhbsbed Bhkeeesesadaesst 6 “ 10 
COAL, Anthracite, .... cee sees 000-2000 lbs. 500 “ 6 00 
CORDAGE, American, ewecccccccccce coool. li “ 13 
COTTON, .. «2020.00 eecseece eeecsece sesuneete: 8 “ 12 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 15 « 16 
FEATHERS, seeetweeseeeeeeeee cecbbabena anes 30 “ 40 
FLAX, AMicPican, «-ceccceee cece sseccces 0. 8 “ 9 
FLOUR, Northern, Southern and West’'rnbbl. 425 “ 588 
Fancy,-+o+.seeceee coccseccccscescs 0. & 50 “ 6 00 
Richmond City Mills,......-..-do. 650 “ 675 
Burckwheat,.....ccccsecsscvccescccGO. o_ o == 
Rye,eeeeeececces cece cece coeceees sO. 2 81 “ 3 00 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,......-..0esbush. 105 “ 1 30 
Red and Mixed... .0ceccec ceed. 80 “ 115 
Ry@,..ccceccccvccccece cece cesses slO. 58 e 60 
Corn, Northern,.-++- Keesed seca eeeee 64 “ 66 
Southern, eeeeeseses o0000ceeGO. 60 * 65 
Barley,.ccceccocccccee eesecces sons. 64 és 60 
Oats, @eeeeeeeeeereeeeesee sees — | f $4 ad 42 
GUANO, Pernvian,cecese eccccesece 2000 ibs. 45 00 os 50 00 
“ Patagonian cece eeeesecesese ooeedO. 30 60 “ 35 00 
HAY,in Nales,e.cccsccee bbbeseeen_ eseeeclD 45 bad 55 
HEMP, Russia, Clean,esscoecescecccces -tON. 195 00 “ 200 00 
American, water-rotted,....++6+ do. 160 00 “ 220 00 
American, dew-rotted, ...+ cooveceeeGO. 140 00 “ 175 ON 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.....+ sees ceeeceee lO. 5 = 9 
H psec ences cete cece eens seesen secs cces elle 6 - 15 
HORNS, eT eT Ty Te eT 200 “ 10 00 
LEAD, PiZ,- soe wceccccccsseeccvccceres eM 4 30 “ 4 40 
Pi eS for Pumps, 86 cceeescccccceo lb. 5 7 
MEAL, OMI, +000 ceceecces seccccscosees DDI. 3 12 “ 3 38 
OTM, 000 cece ccocccccceccvce conch. 15 00 s6 15 59 
MOLASSES, New Orleans, ...+.eceeeee gal. a * 28 
MUSTARD, American, .-e- eeee ee | 16 =“ 3) 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....-+esseeseeebbl. 181 “ 200 
itch, cSbb beh buses es Sabo bees Sense ee ] 25 “ ] %5 
Rosin, ee cece eececeee seebeseeeeeeeDs 1 25 “ 1 40 
Turpentine,...eccccccesece cece — Q 50 “ 2 75 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. ied 35 
OIL, Linseed, American, .-0+ seeecceeces do. ae 75 
Castor, 0 cece cceessescceecesces sO ] 50 “ 1 70 
pr eee eees cess esse csesesese se0eeed. 60 “ 70 
OIL CAKE, ecese ssbb ceswnbes bobbsesa eee lbs. 1 25 “ 1 50 
PEAS, Field, eeseeeeeeeene been eenesesssah. 75 ad 1 25 
Black-eyed snesebebebeeseneaceseao £50 © 1 75 
PLASTER OF PARIS,....sssee000..-ton. 200 “ 275 
Ground, in bbls., ...-ecceoeee0f 00 Ibs). 112 “ 19 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..0. eoeese+-bbl. 900 “ 12 00 
Prime, eeeeeeeese -do. 6 00 “ 9 00 
Smok sbbe essences 6 3 12 
Rounds, in pickle,..do. esas 6 
Pork, Mess, sccbee bbb eb boneeessonels 10 00 ee 13 00 
OC, eeee eeeeeeee sees esee — . q 00 “ 10 50 
d, cheese bene abebbeossescsseeeenl 6 soa 7 
Bacon sides, Smoked, [+00 «+++ 02020. 3 « 44 
In Che, . cee cece ccce coos see es 8 “ 4 
Hams, moked,..«- ecoeccee seebenen. 5 “ 9 
Pickled, cee enb Obes bbe SSeS EDS 4 “ 7 
Shoulders, Smoked, ...- esse ceveeeedO. fied 6 
Pick’ eset ecceecese 0000 es¥oeslll. 8 = & 
RICE, ..erceseccecs Seeeaweoeseeeoeee nee lbs. 3 00 “ bs 75 
SALT, seve sees seca vseee esos eves cece cee e SACK, 1 17 “ b | 30 
Common, bueawess anes eesensaeee ls 20 “ 35 
SEEDS—Clover,....- eceotecevese ccccccceld. 6% as 74 
Timothy, .+-eccees cope coccocces BUSH. 200 “ 3 60 
Flax, clean PTUs eTIO iL ye 1 60 “ 1 60 
TOUGH, cee seee eeoe Perry) i 40 « 1 60 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... ib. » = — 
Sulphate Soda, ground, .... es0e+++-d0. 1“ ~_ 
SUGAR, New Orleans,.ccccoccsceceesee sO _ 6 
SUMAC. American,.... eceececcceee ooo tOn, 35 00 « 37 00 
TALLOW, eeeeeeeeeeeesesegeeeeeeeeseeee e if “ a 
TOBACCO, 20 cccecsecee eeseeoeee oonseesl. 3 “ 9 
WHISKEY, American,.... eee eeee eooe opal. 26 as 27 
WOOLS, BAXONY, o cee ccercccccccsccscesel ie 40 = 60 
METin0., -coccccccccccccsers ecoccecsO. 35 “ 40 
Grade Merino..cces seen coccecceeeGO. 30 « 35 
COMMODs cescccccesccscccrsccecscseces 20 « 30 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


At Market.—1,600 Beef Cattle, (800 southern, the remainder 
from this state and east,) 65 Cows and Calves, and 6,500 Sheep 
end Lambs. 

Beef Cattle. —The market for Beeves, is active, and firm, and 
fairly stocked, the sales varying from $5.50 to $7.50. The 
number on hand, unsold, is estimated at 200. A lot of 40 head 
has lately been shipped to Bermuda. 

Cows und Cailves.—The prices of these run from $22.50 to 
$45. Left over, 15. 

Sheep and Iambs.—These are plenty, and rather on the in 
crease, the Sheep selling from $1.25 to $4.50 each, and the 
Lambs from $1 to $3.25. The number left unsold, about 600. 


Remarxs.—The changes in the market since our last are 
very trifling. Business has been good, and large transactions 
in produce are daily taking place. The accounts of the Cot- 
ton crop are still gloomy. Rice is a good yield, Sugar fair. 








To Corresrenpents.—Communications have been received 
from C. T. Jackson, John Delafield, Robert Willets, 8 B. Par- 
sons, J. B. Davis, and Benjamin Burroughs. 


Temperature for Bees in Winter.—J. R.S., of Stockholm, N. J. 
—By various —— of heat and cold, afforded to bees, 
there is said to no such thing as freezing them to death. 
By keeping them uniformly cool, not half the number will die 
during winter, that there would if the weather were variable, 
mn and mild, when the bees will venture too far from their 

ves, 


Prepured Guano.—L., of Hartford, Ct.—Our advice is to 


| buy no other but the best Peruvian, in an unadulterated state. 


See remarks at page 79, of our seventh volume. 


Alkaline Manure.—R. W., of Newtown, L. I.—The cheapest 
substance we could recommend to you, as a manure containe 
ing potash, soda, magnesia, and lime, is that known by the 
name of bitterns, or the refuse of salt works. It can be ob- 
tained at Syracuse, and delivered in New York, for less than 
a dollar per barrel. A similar compost may be formed by the 
admixture of unleached wood ashes, common salt, and the 
magnesian, or stone lime, from North River. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—Annual Address delivered before 
the Fairfield-County Agricultural Society, at yg same Ct. 
in October, by P. T. Barnum, Esq., President of the Society. 


STATIONERY; BLANK BOOKS, AND PAPER. 
Francis & Loutrel, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
articles—Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter. Copying Presses— 
Manifold Letter Writers—superior Croton Ink, warranted to re- 
tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the yd lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY--Cap, Letter, and Note Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers—-Copy Books, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port Folios, Scrap Books—Gold Paper, 
Tissue Paper--Chess Men, Backgammon Boards—Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils—-Gold and Siiver Pencil'Cases—Writing Desks— 
Work Boxes—-Quills—Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

Cae oe and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

ip We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
articles in our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

Diartes ano Daiiy Journats, publishéd annually, from the 
small pocket to the folio size, suitable for business, profes- 
sional, and private use. 

Manirotp Letter Writers, by which a letter and copy 
are written at the same time ; a great saving of time, &c. 
Price, $1, $2, $3.50, and $5 each. 








LEWIS PRANCIS, _ FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, §« Stationers, 77 Maiden Lane, N. KH 
pli s = Nov.lyr*. 
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ALLEN’S FARM BOOK. 
SEVENTH EDITION ; Enlarged. 


THE AMERICAN FARM BOOK, or compendof America 
Agriculture ; being @ practical treatise on soils, manures, 
draining, irrigation, grasses, grain, roots, fruits, cotton, tobacco 
sugar cane, rice, and every staple product of the United 
States, with the best methods of planting, cultivating, and pre- 

aration for market. Illustrated by more than 100 engravings. 
By R. L. Allen, author of Diseases of “ Domestic Animals,” 
and editor of the “American Agriculturist ;’? together with 
Browne’s Memoir on Indian Corn, including Barlow’s cele- 
brated Poem. Published and‘for sale by 
C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st., N.Y. . 
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COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

PARSONS & CO., at Flushing, near New York. The pro- 

rietors of this establishment invite public attention to their 
arge assortment of every desirable variety of Fruit and 
Ornamental Tree or Shrub. Their importations of every- 
thing new in Europe are annually continued, and they 
offer a very large variety of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
imported expressly for arboretums and pleasure grounds. 
Their collection of Roses is annually enriched by novel- 
ties from abroad, many of which may be found described 
in their new work on the Rose, recently published. Fruit 
Trees receive their particular attention, and are propagated 
under their personal supervision ; this care, with their pos- 
session of extensive specimen grounds, in which is tested 
every variety of fruit they cultivate, enables them confidently 
to guarantee the genuineness of the varieties. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to 
send out thrifty and well-formed trees. From their large scale 
of propagation, they can offer to dealers very liberal discounts, 
where hundreds or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries 
can be addressed to the proprietors at Flushing, near New 
York, where catalogues will also be furnished. They have 
established a Branch at Brightom Depdt near Boston and by 
the entire success of their trees transplanted thither have 
thoroughly proved the superior adaptation of Long-Island 
Trees to the soil and climate of any part of New England. 
This they attribute to the perfect maturity attained by the 
wood before frost, which renders the trees suitable for trans- 
portation to any latitude. . . 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will be at their 
Brighton Branch to furnish those who may prefer obtaining 
their supply thence. te mhtf 





NEW BOOKS. 
* JUST PUBLISHED BY HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
82 Cliff Street, New York. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
from the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of 
Gevernment under the Federal Constitution. By Richard 
Hildreth, complete, in three volumes octavo, $7.50. 

This important work presents, in a compact and popular 
form the first complete history of the United States that has 
ever appeared. The author's pursuits and studies have pre- 
pared ioe for the most faithful and skillful execution of his 
task. The style is characterized by great perspicuity, force, 
and gracefulness ; the narrative is unencumbered, and the 
tone of the history sound and scholar-like. He gives the 
great mass in our reading country just the history which is 
adapted to their wants, and which, we have no doubt, will at 
Once gain the position that it deserves, of a popular, readable 
book for the million, which may be relied on for the correct- 
ness of its details, while it wins the attention by the simple 
beauty of its narrative.—Corr. Boston Chronotype. 

It is full of detail, bears marks of care and research, and is 
written under the guidance of clear sight and good judgment, 
rather than of theory, philosophical or historical, or of preju- 
dice of any sort whatever. We trust it will be widely read. 
—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. ; 

A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. By Sir 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S_ In two volumes, 12mo ; muslin, $1.50. 

The author looks at Nature with learned as well as picto- 
rial eyes, He not only sees her wonders and her beauties, 
but he knows their sources and their consequences, so that 
he informs as well as pleases the mind. His book abounds in 
social sketches, and anecdotes and incidents i}lustrative of so- 
ciety in all its various class¢s.—-London Spectator. 

An intelligent account of the author’s travels, with observa- 
tions upon his favorite science, geology, criticisms upon so- 
ciety, and remarks upon sectional differences, sectional pros- 
perity, and the various institutions of the country. We com. 
tone it to the public, as both useful and entertaining.-- Troy 

azette. 





LITERARY CORNER STONE. 
“ ONCE possessed of a work so able, copious and scientifi- 
cally constructed, as 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, igs 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses, and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old terms, 
and new terms, and the history of the rise and progress of 
terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and sparkling, — 
with other benefits I need not attempt to enumerate,—¢>m- 
bine to make him feel the work a desideratum,—to lay it as a 
corner stone in his library. Or rather,—since corner stones 
are not often disturbed,—as a janitor,—a librarian,—ever at his 
post. ready to converse on whatever topic is at hand.”? 
July, 1849. Charles Beecher. 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England.—“ WEB- 
STER’'S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS THE ONLY ONE TO 
SUCCEED HERE.”—London, May, 1849. 

Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., and for 
sale by C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st. N. ¥., and Booksellers 
generally. - 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT FLOUR AND GRAIN > 
- MILLS, 


BEING appointed sole agents, in this city, for the above 
excellent and economical mills, the subscribers offer them for 
sale at the manufacturer’s prices. Also cast-iron and other 


mills. ae 
SHELLERS. 
HAND and wecente cornshellers of the various kinds, 
made in @ superior manner. 


FANNING MILLS. 
GRANT’S Patent and several other kinds of fanning mills, 
suitable for cleaning rice as well as grain. 


RICE HULLERS. 
THE different sizes of rice Ce with recent improve- 


ments, manufactured expressly fur us. 


.. WHEAT... 
THE celehrated white-flint, and other improved varieties of 
wheat, suitable for full sowing. 


YE. 
THE best kinds of wun ion 


A PRIME article Te ee 


TURNIP SEED. 

ABERDEEN-Yellow, Purple-Top, Globe, White-flat, and 
other varieties of turnip seed. Warranted fresh and pure. 

RAY GRASS, LUCERN 

AND all other European Field and Garden Seeds, suitable 

for the American climate, just imported. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 19f Water street, N. Y. 
PATENT FANNING MILLS AND: GRAIN __ 
CRADLES. 

GRANT'S celebrated Fanning Mills and Grain Cradles 
have been awarded six first premiums at the New-York State 
Fairs ; also, at the American Institute of New York and seve- 
ral County Fairs. Wherever exhibited, they have taken the 
first premium over all other mills. The great encouragement 
we have received from dealers and agriculturisis has induced 
us to enlarge our business. All orders will receive prompt 
attention. J.T. GRANT & CO., 

Junction P. O. Rens. Co., N. ¥., 8 miles north of Troy. 

The above mills are also for sale by A, B. ALLEN & tO, 

189 & 191 Water street, New York. - my 6t 


IMPROVED STOCK. __. 


DURHAM, Hereford, and Devon Cattle ; Saxon, Merino, Cots- 
wold, Leaviter, and South Down Sheep ; Lincolnshire, Suffolk 
and Chinese Pigs. Al} these superior breeds, can be had of 
the subscriber, of the best quality, and will be shipped to an 
port of the country. Autumn is the best time to execute suc 
orders. SAMUEL ALLEN. 

sept. 189 Water street, N. Y. 


LAND FOR SALE. ‘ 

FOR SALE—2,000 acres of land lying in the marl region of 
Eastern Virginia. and within two to seven miles of the town 
of Fredericksburg. Apply to LAYTON Y. ATKINS, 

dec. lyr. Fredericksburg, Va. 














ROCK SALT. : 

THIS Salt is as hard as alum. and isthe best known. It comes 
in large lumps, and is the most suitable and economical kind for 
stock. It may be placed on the ground in the open field where it 
will be exposed for years to the weather with’ but little waste. 
It is the best kind to bp in arack, manger or trough, to be licked 
by horses, cattle, and sheep, as they may desire. By thismeans 
stock never get an excess, or suffer injury from its use. Price $1 
per hundred pounds, for a single barrel or more. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, beats 

A NURSERY, of the very choicest Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, situated in the village of Astoria, L. I., a few hundred 
yards from the steamboat landing. To the Nursery, there 
are attached five acres of good land, with a house and barn, 
which will be leased to the purchaser of the trees, for the 
term of five or ten years. This is a rare chance for a man 
well acquainted with the business, as the trees will be sold 
low, the former owner having left for California. For further 
particulars apply to M. BLACKWELL & CO., 

O 2t.* 144 Front st., N.Y. 


SALAMANDER SAFES OF ALL SIZES, 


A FULL assortment of the best safes, from $16 to $300,}for 
sale by A. B.. ALLEN & coe * 








jy 3t ~"199 & 191 Water st. NY's ’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS.—CC NTENTS. 


—" 








LLEN’S IMPROVED PORTABLE RAIL ROAD 
" HORSE POWE? AN Pry ot THRESHER 


A SEPA RATO 

THE advantages of the above horse powers are—l. They 
occupy but little more space thana single horse. 2. They 
cin be moved by the weight of the horse only, by placing 
them at an angle of 10 or 15 degrees. 3. a are compara: 
tively light and portable, and can be eusily transported. 
4. They are simply constructed, not liable to get out of order, 
and move with little friction, the revolving plane gecring 
without any complex or intermediate wheels. directly into 
the pinion upon the shaft on which the pully belt runs. 

The Threshers consist of a small spiked cylinder with a 
concave plane over it, and a level feeding table. There are 
several improvements in the overshot threshers. 1. They ad- 
mit of a level table for feeding, thus enabling the tenders to 
stand erect, and control the motion of the horse and machihe 
by means of a brake, by which accidents are avoided. 2. In 
consequence of the spikes lifting the straw and doing the 
work on the top. heavy substances such as stones, blocks &c.. 
drop at the endf the table. and are not carried between the 
spikes, by which they and the machine are broken. 3. The 
overshot cylinder does not scatter the grain but throws it 
within three feet of the machine. 4. This arrangement also 
admits of attaching a sepurator high enough from the floor or 
ground to allow all the grain to fall through it, while the 
straw is deposited by itself in the best condition for binding 
6. Neither grain nor straw are broken by this machine. 6. 
The cylinder is longer, which admits of faster and more ad- 
vantageous feeding ; it is smaller and with fewer teeth than 
ordinary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid motion and 
faster work with less power ; and the diminution of teeth in 
the cylinder is fully made up by those in the concave, which 
is stationary. 7. The separator is a great advantage in dimin- 
ishing the labor of raking out the straw, as it leaves the grain 
in the best condition for the fanning mill. Three men, witha 
single power, can thresh 75 to 100 bushels of wheat or rye ; or 
four men with a double power, 175 to 225 bushels of wheat or 
rye, or double that quantity of oats or buckwheat, per day. 
All the above are compact and can be carried where wanted 
complete, or they may be readily taken apart and packed for 
distant transportation by a wagon or otherwise. 


Price of single Power, $80 
* Thresher, $28 
“ Separator and fixtures, $7 
«“ — Bands tor driving, etc., , $5 
“ —- Wood-sawing machine, complete, and in run- 

ning order, $35 


The price of the double power, thresher, separator, &c., 
comp'éte, is $145, including rights of using. The above are 
sold singly or together as desired. 

The above-power is warranted to work well and give sat- 


isfaction. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 


FARM SCHOOL. 

THE MOUNT AIRY AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE will 
commence its Winter Session on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber next. 

The course of instruction pursued is such as to insure to the 
studeat a thorough knowledge of the Natural Sciences, with 
a full practical course on the farm, in all the labor of which 
the students participate. Fe 

For further particulars address the Principal, 

» JOHN WILKINSON, 
Sept. 2t. Germantown, Pa. 


+ DORKING FOWLS. . ; 
SUPERIOR Dorking Fowls will be furnished, caged, and 
nut on board ship, with food for their serene. at $5 per pair, 
y N. S&S. PRENTISS, 
8 3t. ° Astoria, New York. 


ND PATAGONIAN GUANO. 
a fresh cargo of each of the above kinds 


be sold at wholesale and retail, at the 


WIRE FOR FENCES 
OF all sizes, from 634 to 10 cents 7 suitable for fencing, 


&e. 











PERUVIAN A 
JUST RECEIVE 
of Guano. which will 

lowest prices. 


HORSE POWERS. 
ENDLESS-Chain or Railway, Taplin’s or Circular, Bogar- 
~ a htc and Trimble’s Cast-Iron Powers, for one to 
six horses. 


PLOWS. 
UPWARDS of Five Hundred Plows of the most approved 
patterns, both for the south and the north. 


STRAW CUTTERS. 
THE Spiral-Blade and Cylindrical Straw and Hay Cutters, 





of verious sizes, either for hand or horse power. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water street, N.Y. | 


THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


AND 


PARMIERS? OASIS 


{S PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH BY 


OC. M. SAXTON, 121 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
JOSIAH TATUM, 50 NORTH FOURTH ST., PHILA., 
F. S. SAXTON, 19 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


TERMS. 


One Dollar a Year in Advance. 
Three Copies One year, or One Copy Three Years..$2 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS will be furnished with the back 
— of all or any of the volumes. Seven volumes now pub- 
ished. 


BOUND VOLUMES in complete sets, or in separate volumes, 
furnished at One Dollar Twenty-five Cents each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Any advertisement not exceeding 
12 lines for one insertion, $1 ; and 50 cents for each and every 
additional insertion. 


*,* ALL LETTERS, making inquiries, &c., for the benefit 
of the writer, must be post paid, to receive attention. 


ORDERS for change of address, or stoppage, should be fe 
and contain the nume of the person and post office at which 
the paper is now mailed. 


FARM FOR SALE. 

THE Dairy Farm of 200 acres, belonging to David S. Mills, 
at Newtown, L. J., upon which he now resides, is offered 
for sale—the whole, or in percels. The well-known 
reputation of the above farm furnishes fully its character and 
advantages, it being second to none in the Union ; also, the 
entire stock, &c., belonging to the samo. For terms, apply to 
David S. Mills,on the premises, 5 miles from Williamsburgh 
Ferry, on Jamaica turnpike road, or to H. Meigs, American 
Institute, N. Y au 6 t* 


A PACING STALLION. 

WANTED a fine. weil-bred pacing stallion, about fifteen 
hands high, and from three to six years old. Please not to ap- 
ply. unless the horse is of handsome form, spirited, and has 

ne action. SAMUEL ALLEN, 

189 Water st.,N. Y. _ 
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